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Class of 2004 President-elect 
Simone Chen and Vice President- 
elect Jackie Chan are appealing the 
results of this year’s Student Council 
(StuCo) class elections, which were 
surrounded by controversy concern- 
ing write-in voting procedures. 

‘Chen and Chan submitted an ap- 
peal to Director of Student Life Jef- 
frey Groden-Thomas yesterday con- 
testing the election of two write-in 
candidates for Class of 2004 Repre- 
sentative. According to Chen, Repre- 
sentative-elects Raj Chopra and 
Prashanth Rao, who received eight 
write-in votes each, did not obtain 
the minimum number of votes re- 
quired for election. 

Board of Election (BoE) Chairper- 
sons Judy Tomkins and Mary Keough 
interpreted the rules differently, say- 
ing the candidates received adequate 
votes to be elected through the write- 
in procedure. 

Chen and Chan said the BoE rules 
stipulate that a write-in candidate 
cannot be elected without 25 percent 


Student wins 
with 22 votes 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Sophomore Shivani Kathuria 
didn’t expect to receive 22 votes. She 
thought she’d receive far fewer. What 
she didn’t realize is the 22 votes she’d 
receive would win her the position of 
Student Council Secretary/Treasurer 
for her class. 

By the time Kathuria decided to run 

Sunday night, the election period was 


halfway through. She didn’tcampaign. Board of Election co-chairs Judy Tomkins and Mary Keough were caught 
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Controversy taints elections 


Election results contested BoE mulls 


of all votes cast for that position. 
Tomkins and Keough said write-in 
candidates are eligible to win as long 
as they receive 25 percent of all write- 
in votes for the position. 

Due toalack of official candidates, 
or candidates listed on the ballot, the 
results for five positions were deter- 
mined this year by write-in votes. In 


addition to Chopra and Rao, Class of 


2005 President-elect Iverson Long 
and Secretary/Treasurer-elect 
Shivani Kathuria were write-in can- 
didates, receiving 25 and 22 votes, 
respectively, as was Class of 2005 Rep- 
resentative-elect Vidya Mahdevan, 
who received 19 votes. 

According to Chen, the BoE did 


for-word, but instead interpreted the 
rules “as they sought fit.” 

“What [the BoE] has done is in 
direct violation of what is stated in 
their constitution,” said Chen. 

The Appeals Committee, com- 
prised of Groden-Thomas, StuCo 
President Manish Galaand Associate 
Dean of Students Dorothy Sheppard, 


changes to 
election 
rules 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Board of Elections (BoE) has 


| taken a lot of flak for disqualifying 


candidates in Student Council elec- 


| tions this year. 


For the most part, the board’s re- 


sponse to these complaints has been | 


c | simple: It feels the disqualifications | 
not follow their constitution word- | 


have been fair because all candidates | 


were briefed on the rules in advance. 
What BoE members haven’t told 


other students is that they don’t all | 


agree with the rules they're enforc- 


| ing. 


“T feel as though the rules we have 


| right now [should] be revised in sev- 


was scheduled to meet today to dis- | 


cuss the appeal and vote on 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





eral different ways,” said board mem- 
ber Eric Wolkoff. 


BoE co-chair Mary Keough sug- | 


Levitte details French war position 


gested a complete revamping of the 
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in the midst of a contested election wrought with confusion. 





Blue Jays dominate Duke 





Sophomore midfielder Kyle Harrison navigates his way around a Duke defender. The Blue Jays defeated 
the Blue Devils 19 - 6, their largest margin of victory this season. The men’s lacrosse team will return to 
action this Saturday at the University of Maryland, College Park. See story, page A12. 
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BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 


1 | THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Unexpectedly falling in time with 
the American overthrow of Baghdad, 


| the French ambassador Jean David 


Levitte explained his country’s op- 


| position to the war with Iraq Wednes- 





| day. 


The 2003 Foreign Affairs Sympo- 


| sium (FAS) organizers were left to 


scramble for extra chairs as 400 people 
packed into the Glass Pavilion to hear 
Levitte discuss France’s opposition 
to the war and its interest in helping 
to rebuild Iraq. 

“We were expecting a great turn- 
out, but this was fantastic,” said FAS 
Film Chairperson Mark Belinsky. “It 





Admin. cautions students to reassess travel plans 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite international tension and 
the spread of severe acute respiratory 
syndrome (SARS), students who want 
to study abroad next year should still 
apply to international programs and 
reassess their decision after they are 
accepted, according to University 
administrators. 

“?’m recommending that students 
apply anyway because the situation is 
very fluid and could change by then,” 
said Ruth Aranow, senior academic 
advisor. 

Faculty and student researchers 
are also encouraged to reassess their 
travel plans. 

“Weare asking individuals to self- 
assess,” said James Zeller, assistant 
provost for budget and planning and 
chair of the crisis response team. 
“They should look at where they’re 
going and look at the importance of 
the reason of the trip.” 


If the research can be postponed, | 


researchers should consider delaying 





their travel plans until the interna- 
tional climate settles down, said 
Zeller. Countries affected by SARS 
pose an additional risk. 

“Tf it’s not essential and the risk is 
high, then I wouldn’t go,” he said. 

Most study abroad programs will 
refund students if they decide not to 
go abroad or to leave early, said 
Aranow. 

Some regions warrant additional 
re-assessment, said Steven David, as- 


sociate dean of academic affairs and 
coordinator of the Woodrow Wilson 
Research Fellowship program. Coun- 
tries suchas Iran and Iraq do not have 
American embassies, and other coun- 
tries, like Uzbekistan and Syria, have 
American embassies that are not on 
good terms with the government. 
Students visiting such countries 
should familiarize themselves with the 
country before they travel and find 
contacts there in the case of an emer- 


gency, said David. 

The University also urges students 
to consult the State Department’s 
Bureau of Consular Affairs Web site 


at http://travel.state.gov, which pro- | 


vides information about the risks of 
travel to various countries, Zeller said. 
The Web site supplies information 
about the U.S. embassies’ relation- 
ships with respective governments, 
transportation services and other 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





SAC approves annual group budgets 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) released next year’s an- 
nual budgets on Monday, allocating 
a total of $415,000 to Student Coun- 
cil and SAC student groups. 


The SAC board deliberated for. 


about 12 hours on March 29 before 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


DUKE, SCHMUKE 

The Blue Jays Men’s Lacrosse team 
plowed through another opponent 
this week, taking down rival Duke. 
Check out the new D-I Bete 2 as 
well. Page A12 


| WANT A STEAK 

...but maybe you don’t. It may 
seem as if being a vegetarian in Balti- 
more is pretty hard, but it really isn’t 
that bad if you know where to shop. 
Page B1 


APOCALYPSE REDUX 

The core was better the first time 
around, when it was called Deep Im- 
pact. Or maybe it was Armageddon. 
They all seem to blend together any- 
way. Page B7 





finalizing the budgets, according to 
SAC Chairperson Elise Roecker. Af- 
ter reviewing budget requests and 
applying funding policy guidelines, 
the SAC distributed a summary ofall 
allocations at this week’s SAC Gen- 
eral Assembly (GA). 

Seven out of 64 groups received 
less than 50 percent of requested 
funds, and nine groups did not re- 
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ceive budgets because they failed to 
turn in budget requests by deadline. 
Last year, 14 groups failed to submit 
requests in time. 

Roecker said groups were “in 
general...pretty well satisfied” with 
their budgets, although the SAC did 
receive some complaints. She empha- 
sized that groups will have alternate 
means for acquiring needed funds. 

“It’s impossible for us to satisfy 
everyone completely, but a good deal 
of what we weren’t able to fund dur- 
ing annual budgeting the groups can 
come back and request again during 
the year,” said Roecker. 

Twenty-six groups received over 
90 percent of their requested funds, 
four of which were granted over 100 
percent. Roecker said the SAC adds 
funds to groups who underestimate 
costs, even if the funds exceed the 


requested amount. 


The largest budgets were granted 
to the JHU Band, with an operating 
budget of $13,839.22; the Barnstorm- 
ers, with a $13,744.21 operating bud- 
get and the Ice Hockey Club, with a 
budget of $12,261.32. 

Three a capella groups, the Lady- 
birds, Octopodes and the Sirens, re- 
ceived less than 50 percent of their 
requested budgets. 

“Someacappellagroups requested 
funding for CD production for next 
year,” said Roecker. “We only loan 


money for CDs, and we won't loan 
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was good to see such an engaged au- 
dience, especially because our cam- 
pus has a reputation of being so apa- 
thetic.” 

Levitte spoke on France’s diplo- 
matic policy for 30 minutes, and then 
a long line of people formed at the 
microphone to begin the question fo- 
rum. He discussed France’s general 
opposition to forcé and stressed the 
importance of maintaining the tradi- 


tion of friendship and alliance be- 
tween his country and the United 
States. 

“We [France] believe that the war 
set a very dangerous precedent, and 
my hope is that Iraq will remain an 
exception,” Levitte said. 

The United States mustrespect that 
France considers the Middle East as 
much “its backyard” as the U.S. does 

CONTINED ON PAGE A3 





MTV film project — 
denied Wilson funds 


BY LINDSAY SAXE > 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Faculty advisors recently pulled 
the plug on financial and administra- 
tive support for a documentary on 
Hopkins student life after miscom- 
munications between the project’s or- 
ganizers and their advisors. 

Before the project proposal was 
submitted, it had the verbal support 
of faculty members asa documentary 
exploration ofstudentlifeat Hopkins. 
But after the project was promoted as 
a potential MTV pilot film by its cre- 
ators - seniors Abby Grossman and 
Ed Kiernan and junior Andy 
Moskowitz - the University withdrew 
its support. 

Grossman and Moskowitz, both 
Woodrow Wilson Research Fellows, 
were notallowed to use their research 
stipends for the film, since faculty 
members said their project proposal 
was not in keeping with the goals of 
the Woodrow Wilson program. 

“The academic and intellectual 
validity [of Woodrow Wilson re- 
search projects] has to have the sup- 
port of a faculty member and it has to 
be both academically and intellectu- 
ally viable,” said Susan Bacon, coor- 
dinator ofacademic programs for the 
School of Arts and Sciences. “[This 


project] was not clearly research [and] 
the faculty members were not in sup- 
port of it.” 

Controversy erupted after 
Grossman’s fellowship sponsor, Writ- 
ing Seminars professor Tristan 
Davies, received a copy of the group’s 
project proposal. Davies and 
Grossman both said that they had dis- 
cussed cursory ideas for the project 
during a meeting one-month prior to 
the release of the final proposal. The 
completed proposal, however, was not 
sent to Davies until after the students 
had submitted their proposal to the 
Woodrow Wilson advisors and had 
begun film production. ; 

“We didn’t try to circumvent 
Tristan,” said Kiernan. “We submit- 
ted the proposal straight to [the 
Woodrow Wilson advisors] because 
we thought it was okay with Tristan.” 

Though both said that they be- 
lieved the project had Davies’ ap- 
proval, both Kiernan and Grossman 
admitted that this assumption was one 
of their biggest mistakes. 

The Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships, 20 of which are awarded each 
year, consist of a four-year research 
project funded bya stipend of $10,000. 
Fellows do not have access. to their 
funding until they have obtained ap 
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See story, page B7. 


Ladybirds play Chicago 


Sophomore Dallas Kingsbury flips senior Gillian Goldman during ~ 
the Ladybirdy’s Chicago number. The performance was via hace 
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A panel sponsored by the Hopkins Students for a Free Palestine claims 
that the U.S. and Israel follow a policy of colonization of Arabs. 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Participants in a discussion panel 
held that the United States and Israel 
are following an agenda of coloniza- 
tion of Arab regions during a Mon- 
day event sponsored by Hopkins Stu- 
dents for a Free Palestine (HSFP). 

Carl Messineo, from the Partner- 
ship for Civil Justice, argued that U.S. 
government, like the Israeli govern- 





MSA dinner showcases Muslim culture 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Students, community members 
and guests were treated to a lecture, a 
cultural fashion show, and Middle 
Eastern food at the JHU Muslim Stu- 
dents Association’s Annual Spring 
Banquet on Saturday. 

About 220 people showed up at 
the mauve and white decorated Glass 
Pavilion, where the event was hosted. 

The program opened with a comic 
skit and brief introduction by Vice 
President AbdulAhad Rehmatulla 
and Social Chair Tala Al Talib. 

Syed Omar Hassan, a junior and 
MSA member, gave a recitation of 
some verses from the Quran, in the 
traditional way of inaugurating a 
Muslim ceremony. 

The banquet centered around the 
keynote speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Muhammad Nimer, the director of 
research at the Washington D.C.- 
based Council of American Islamic 
Relations. Organizing his talk around 

-the topic “American Muslims and the 


~ World after September 11th,” Dr. 


Nimer presented an in-depth look at 
the diverse experiences and view- 
points of American Muslim commu- 
nities after Sept. 11. 

Noting the rise of professionals in 
Muslim community leaderships, 
Nimer said, “Muslims are an increas- 

-ing part of global structures. Septem- 
ber 11 had atleast the positive effect of 
recognizing the century-old commu- 
nal presence of Muslims in America.” 





ment, is firmly pursuing an agenda 
based on “a policy of colonization of 
regions of Arab lands and people.” 

At the forefront of the discussion 
was the question of Israeli occupa- 
tion of the West Bank and Gaza, and 
whether the occupation of Arab na- 
tions should be tolerated anywhere 
in the Middle East. — 

“Itis impossible to understand the 
war in Iraq without understanding 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict,” said 


Nimer also touched on the anxi- 
eties of Muslims in the U.S after that 
landmark date. 

The Justice Department’s numer- 


ous arrests of Muslim civilians have . 


strengthened both intercommunity 
ties and tensions, he said. 

“Relations with the government 
are tense, as Muslims perceive reli- 
gious and ethnic profiling to be a big 
part of Ashcroft’s policy especially 
targeted towards them,” said Nimer. 

“Tt was great to have a critical and 
academic analysis of the situation in 
past and present times,” said Faisal 
Karmali,abioengineering graduate stu- 
dent, in response to the speech. 

Dinner was catered from Kabob 
Place, a Middle Eastern restaurant in 
Virginia. Traditional Middle Eastern 
dishes, suchas samosas, rice, chickpeas 
gravy, naan and kabobs, were served to 
the guests. Attendees with a penchant 
for Arabian desserts satisfied their sweet 
tooth on baklava, a confection made of 
pastry, nuts and honey. 

“The food was excellent, and I en- 
joyed the keynote speaker,” said 
sophomore Matt Pagano. 

. “[It was] very festive,” noted junior 
Rahayu Ramli, “The turnout is always 
good, and it’s a great place to network 
with people and enjoy good food.” 

Entertainmentwas the focus in the 


- latterhalfofthe evening. Sophomore 
‘Manu Sharma demonstrated his clas- 


sical Indian music training in a vocal 
performance of selections from 19th 
century love poetry of India. 

“My first song was a classical In- 


~ Univ. advises students 
to re-assess travel plans 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
travel details. 

Rather than giving direct advice, 
“we’re putting that information out 
there for individuals,” said Zeller. 
“We're not going to second guess the 
State Department.” 

’ But decisions on whether to travel 


abroad should be made on a case-by- 


case basis since students deal with cri- 
sis situations differently. 

“People handle world tension dif- 
ferent and some of this has to do 
with the person’s comfort level,” he 
said. — ; 


Students should look up the rules _ 


and practices of each country they 







eek: ling’ . different 
‘you're traveling in 
> Yo! may not have the same 


widespread anti- 
iment, Zeller said stu- 






“ 










plan to visit since the rules differ ac- 
LA y | s . ; 


Nor have students abroad been 
deterred by the international climate 
and SARS, said Aranow. . 

- Hopkins students studying abroad 
this spring have not prematurely re- 
turned to the United States due to the 
outbreak of war and SARS, even 
though one student is currently in 
Beijing, according to Aranow. 

But the International Education 
of Students (IES) program in China 
has ended its program early this year 
because of SARS, asking students 
to take their final exams at their 
home school, said Aranow. No 
Hopkins students were enrolled in 
this program. — 


One student cancelledher plans to 
study abroad in Italy since her par- 


ents were uneasy with her traveling, 
added Aranow. te 

“I don’t think there is any danger 
in Italy,” said Aranow. “When you 





- hear Baltimore, you can hear danger. 
_ If you do things that are risky, they. 
“canbe risky | 


_ Butthe 


ste Vey") 
number of students apply- 
oad programs for next 





Panel pushes for Free Palest 
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Hussein Agrama, a graduate student 
and member of HSEP. “It’s through 
this type of discussion that people 
become educated on the issues.” 

The speakers began by providing 
some background on the currentstate 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

“The Israeli-Palestinian conflict is 
essentially a fight for control ofland,” 
said Geoffrey Aronson, a member of 
the Foundation for Middle East Peace. 
“In that sense, it’s a zero sum game— 
if you have it, then I don’t.” 

Aranson described the ongoing ef- 
forts to solve this conflict as a 
“roadmap,” a step-by-step process 
that will eventually end with the cre- 
ation ofa Palestinian state. The major 
stumbling block, according to 
Aronson, is Israelisettlements, which 
are scattered throughout the West 
Bank and Gaza, which came under 
Israeli control after Jordan and Egypt 
invaded in 1967. 


Inordertosuccessfullyimplement _ 


the next step in the “roadmap”, Israel 
will have to do two things: 1) They 
will have to dismantle any settlements 
established after Sharon’s election 
and 2) They will eventually have to 
implement a complete freeze on 
settlement expansion. 

But according to Aronson, this is 
not a practical option for the Israeli 
government. 

“The settlement system is based in 
Israelilawand political organization,” 
said Aronson. “[{Dismantling the 


settlements] would only be possible | 
in the context of a government will- | 
ing to evacuate Israelis.” | 

The root of the problem, accord- | 
ing to Aronson, is the fact that the | 
Likud government doesn’t really want 
a Palestinian state and has no incen- 
tive to freeze Israeli settlements. | 
Aronson predicted that the issue of 
settlements creates a deadlock that 
will prevent the “roadmap” from | 
achieving its goal: the eventual cre- | 
ation of a Palestinian state. 

According to the panelists, the fail- | 
ure of the “roadmap” and the pres- 
ence of Israeli settlements in Pales- | 
tine are extremely relevant, because 
there is similar situation in terms of | 
the U.S. policy toward Iraq. | 

Messineo compared Bush’sinten- | 
tion ofa “benign occupation” of post- | 
war Iraq to the Israeli occupation of 
Palestine, and the existence of settle- | 
ments in the disputed territories. 

“There really is no such thing as a 
‘benign occupation’,” he said, “be- 
cause occupation can only be main- 
tained in the presence of a military 
force.” 

“The U.S. does not really want to | 
deal with humanitarian aid,” said | 
Messineo. Heargued thatthe warwith | 
Iraq is not a humanitarian mission, 
but rather a political move to ensure | 
the expansion of global capital and 
the status of the U.S. as a superpower. 
These factors, which have very little 
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A student member of the JHU Muslim Student Association participates 
in a fashion show to demonstrate the diversity of Muslims worldwide. 


dian vocal, and my second was a 
ghazal, which is romantic poetry,” 
explained Sharma. “I was very ex- 
cited to be given the opportunity to 
support the MSA.” 

For the finale, the MSA staged a 
fashion showhighlighting the diverse 
dresses and styles of Muslims across 
the world. Students modeled outfits 
ranging from the cultures of 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, India, Africa, 
Malaysia and the Middle East, all the 
way to contemporary New Jersey 
grunge. . 

Sophomore Rabeeta Khan mod- 
eled a Bangladeshi sari, while junior 
Andleeb Khan showed a Pakistani 
sharara, an embroidered tunic witha 
long skirt. 

On the men’s side, freshman 





LIZ STEINBERG/N 


Nurain Fuseini wore a flowing West 
African tunic and trousers. 

The MSA board had the last word 
on the banquet. 

“I think people had a good time,” 
said MSA President Tabish Mustafa. 
“We put a lot of work in this and I’m 
glad we got positive results.” 

Rehmatulla felt the event demon- 
strated the “color and diversity of Is- 
lam.” 

“It shows how Islam caters to 
people ofall ethnicities; we had Paki- 
stanis, Bangladeshis, Indians, Arabs, 
Malaysians, Whites and a West Afri- 
can participate in the evening’s pro- 
gram,” said Rehmatulla. “I think that 
says something about both Islam and 
us as a group. Our doors are open to 
all.” : 
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inian state Minority health — 


featured by Salud 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


Programa Salud, the Johns 


| Hopkins University Homewood 


Campus Initiative for Hispanic and 
Latino Health, held its Second An- 
nual Conference for Student Leader- 


| ship on Saturday. The 2003 theme 


was “Alleviating Disparities in Mi- 
nority Health Care through Out- 
reach.” 

The conference featured guest 
speakers and workshops that pre- 
sented the challenges facing new 
medical outreach programs, the ben- 
efits theyhave on minority healthcare 
and the importance ofsuch programs 
in the future of the U.S. health sys- 
tem. 

Gavi Bogin-Farber, coordinator 
for Salud, highlighted the group’s 
mission: to promote healthcare for 
Hispanics and Latinos thatis “cultur- 
ally competent and culturally sensi- 
tive.” 

Bogin-Farber said last year’s theme 
was cultural competency and then 
spoke about a similar student group 
at Goucher, “Hola,” that works with 


| local high school students. 


The first keynote speaker was Tho- 
mas LaVeist, director of the new Cen- 
ter for Health Disparities Solutions at 
the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health. 

“Who you are determines how 
long youwilllive in the United States,” 
he said. 

Withslides from the National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, he showed 
the disparities in health care services 
and outcomes between different ra- 
cial groups and even between His- 
panic subpopulations. 

LaVeist pointed out the overall 
trend that the longer someone lives in 
this country, the more their health 
degrades and mirrors the health out- 
comes of white Americans. “There’s 
something in this country that is pro- 
ducing this effect,” he said. “We need 
to find out what this something is, 
and what we can do about it.” 

He said the top ten causes of death 
in the United States and then showed 
the top ten causes within the racial 
subgroups of white, black and His- 


| panic Americans. LaVeist provided 


more evidence of the underlying 
health-related and social disparities 
that all minorities face, stating, “We 
have more outreach work to be done.” 

The second speaker, Evelyn 
Rosario, spoke about the services that 
the Hispanic Apostolate provides, as 
she is the coordinator of their health 
services. 

“Tlove this mission,” she said, “be- 
cause we all have gifts to share. The 
center was founded in 1963 to re- 
spond to the first wave of Cuban im- 
migrants. The programs she spoke 
about included: English as a Second 
Language, Medical Services, Infor- 
mational and Educational Programs, 
Immigration Legal Services, Employ- 
ment Services and General Referrals. 

The primary service is to teach 
immigrants English. There is also a 
large need for medical services, and 
she said they provide these vital ser- 
vices at an inexpensive cost or free of 
charge. The apostolate’s clients face 
obstacles that might not be readily 


apparent to the rest of the popula- 
tion, Rosario said. 

Shealso stated, “We will serve any- 
one who comes through the door” — 
including Asians, Arabs and other 
immigrants. ‘ 

Bill Tiefenworth, director of Vol-: 
unteer Services, introduced the pre-? 
sentation by the members of Salud? 
Katherine Fox and Shanti Shenoys 
They discussed the group’s successes. 
— such as the cultural competency. 
workshops for health providers in’ 
Baltimore they designed and the 24- 
hour-a-day interpreters thatare avail~ 
able and on-call — and the challenges 
they faced, including large hospitals’ 
resistance to change and the possibil-. 
ity of differing goals between Salud 
and the targeted groups. They said 
they have learned that community 
outreach is an effective way to bring 
about change. , 

Cathleen Magill, a third-year. 
medical student at Hopkins Medical 
School, spoke about the Substance 
Abuse Outreach Program. Itisa pro- 
gram that was developed two years, 
ago and wasinitially heldat the Mattie 
B. Uzzle Outreach Center, which is a’ 
residential facility for men in sub- 
stance abuse treatment programs. 
Magill held it up as a model for stu- 
dent-run programs. “What we did is 
we started a health education series, 
one day a week, for the men and 
women who come to that facility,” 
she said. “We talk about things like 
hypertension, HIV/AIDS, the effects 
of drugs, hepatitis and we were also 
initially able to do screenings for 
people who walked in from the com- 
munity and wanted to get into sub- 


_ stance abuse treatment.” 


Jimmy Shiao, a third-year medical 
student at University of Maryland, is 
the co-founder of the Baltimore Com- 
munity Medical Outreach. He de- 
scribed it as “a student-run program. 
where we go into community centers 
... and lead discussions on various 
health topics. [We] try to make it: 
very interactive, so that we can teach 
them about health subjects, but then 
learn from them, in turn, about cer-° 
tain aspects of their lifestyle, circum- 
stances, values that would give us a: 
better idea of how we can approach, 
them as health care providers or 
health care professionals.” 

“T was very satisfied with the con- 
ference,” said Solera after the confer- 
ence, “because it really shows how 
you can get a group of people to- 
gether to achieve a specific goal.” 

Bogin-Farber said that she was 
pleased with the increased turnout at’ 
this conference compared to last 
year’s conference. 

“ really liked that we had a lot of 
Hopkins undergrads, because one of 
Salud’s problems has been making a 
name for ourselves within the 
Hopkins community,” he said. 

Angelo Solera, Baltimore City 
Health Department’s Hispanic Liaison 
involved in the original formation of 
Salud, said, “I think it’s great because it’ 
shows that students can make a differ- 
ence in the public health arena. A lot of: 
times, people don’trealize the potential. 
that students have and this just people 
that it can be done - with very little, 
money, a lot of effort, but just with: 
wanting to make a difference.” ‘ 





Hopkins grad schools make top 10 in U.S. News 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Three Hopkins graduate schools 
were recognized as being top ten in 
the nation this year, including the 
School of Medicine, Bloomberg 
School of Public Health and the 
School of Nursing, by the U.S. News 
& World Report's 2004 edition of Best 
Graduate Schools. 

Of the nation’s 125 accredited 
medical schools, only Harvard 
outscored Hopkins, coming in first 

place with an overall score of 100. 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine’s 
overall score rose from 94 last year to 
97 this year, tying’'with Washington 
University in St. Louis. Hopkins has 
held the second-place slot for 13 con- 
secutive years; this is the first year it 


has shared its position with another 


school. 
Whenasked about the effect of the 


it is extraordinarily gratifying to me 


we have so many good applicants to 
choose from — big workload for ad- 
missions reps,” said Weiss. “Itis hard 
to predict how [the study results] will 
affect the quality of the upcoming 
pool. Iam just happy to be ranked so 
high ... it is something Hopkins 
should be proud of.” 

Weiss did not predict any delete- 
rious effects from Hopkins’ tie with 
Washington University. 

“T think Washington is a great 
medical school,” said Weiss. “Exactly 
what went into the rankings to have 
us tied I am not sure, but because 
there are such a limited number of 
spots, I don’t think it will have a ma- 
jor effect and that applicant numbers 
will continue to remain high.” 

Ina press release that was sent out 
earlier this week, Dean of the Medical 
Faculty and CEO of Johns Hopkins 
Medicine Edward D, Miller congratu- 
lated the University, stating, “We 
know that these rankings are not en- 
tirely ‘scientific,’ and I don’t need 
them to treasure your hard work and 
accomplishments. But as Johns 
Hopkins and all academic medical 
centers continue to face intense pub- 
lic scrutiny, rapid change, and eco- 
nomic challenges and uncertainties, 


that others recognize your 
commitment to excellence.” ; 
- According to the magazine, medi- 


cal school rankings are based on a — 


* 


combination of two reputational sur- 
veys, one from deans and senior fac- 
ulty and another from directors of 
intern-residency programs, and ob- 
jective data, including such criteriaas 
research awarded to the medical 
school and all its affiliated hospitals, 
student selectivity and faculty re- 
sources. 

Richard Folkers, director of me- 
dia relations at U.S. News, said the 
incremental differences between the 
schools in the top 10 were minuscule 
and explained that the goal of the 
reports was not to create a horse race 
between schools. 

“There is a lot of good journalism 
going on here, a lot of digging for not 
just numbers, but for analyzing nu- 
merous factors that go into deciding 
the quality of a school,” said Folkers. 
“The rankings are simply one part of 






that package and we are not in the 
position to comment on the affects 
for different universities’ applicant 
pools.” 

The medical school was ranked. 
first in Geriatrics and in Drug/Alco-' 
hol Abuse, both up from fourth place, 
last year, and first place in Biomedi-. 
cal Engineering. The school was 
ranked second place in Internal Medi- 
cine, falling just behind Harvard, and’ 
second place in AIDS, falling just be- 
hind the University of California, San. 
Francisco (UCSF). Theschoolranked 
third again in Pediatrics; and fourth 
again in Women’s Health. Rounding 
out the magazine’s top ten research 
intensive medical schools overall were 
University of Pennsylvania, Duke 
University, UCSF, Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, Stanford. 

_ Continvep on PaGEAd 
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NPR radio entertainer 
reads selections of book 
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Radio personality David Rakoff reads selections of his book, Fraud, as 
part of the DSAGA Awareness Day events. 


BY ERIN SILVERMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Writer, actor and radio personal- 
ity David Rakoff gave a reading from 
his recent work, Fraud, on 
Homewood campus last Monday 
evening as part of DSAGA’s Aware- 
ness Days events. 

Rakoff is a regular contributor to 
Public Radio International’s This 
American Life, a part-documentary, 
part-fiction program broadcast on 
National Public Radio (NPR). Each 
week, producers invite writers and 
performers to contribute pieces on a 
chosen theme, usually in a first-per- 
son medium. 

Rakoff read three pieces from 
Fraud during his appearance, includ- 
ing “Lather, Rinse, Repeat,” “Lush 
Life” and “Including One Called 
Hell.” Fraud is a collection of stories 
and essays, some of which have ap- 
peared in other forms as part of This 
American Life or in other publications. 

“Lather, Rinse, Repeat” recalled 
theauthor’s experience playing acor- 
rupt modeling agent on a daytime 
soap. “Lush Life” narrated the fear of 
several low-paid Manhattan editorial 
assistants, whose greatest fear is to be 
mistaken for secretaries. In his read- 
ing, “Including One Called Hell,” 
Rakoff recalled his participation in a 
New Age retreat at the Omega Insti- 
tute for Holistic Studiés in Rhinebeck, 
New York. The highlights of the re- 
treat were the Buddhism workshops 
conducted by Steven Seagal. 

Rakoffoftenhad to pause inhisread- 
ing as the audience laughed out loud. 

In addition to This American Life, 
Rakoff’s writing has been featured in 
The New York Times Magazine, GQ, 





Outside and Salon, among others. He 
has worked on This American Life 
with David Sedaris, and in theater 
with David and Amy Sedaris as direc- 
tor of their play Stiches. As an actor, 
he has appeared on The Cosby Show, 
As the World Turns and Late Night 
with Conan O’Brien. 


DSAGA runs more than 13 events | 
during Awareness Days every year, | 


and the group wanted to attract a 
variety of speakers, including writ- 
ers, artists and activists, according to 


Mike Mueller. 

“Rakoffbrought diversity because 
he’s a public icon through NPR, and 
his writing covers a range of topics 
beyond just homosexuality, includ- 
ing Judaism,” Mueller said. 

Bryan Bische, a sophomore mem- 
ber of DSAGA, first suggested asking 
Rakoff to speak. 

“I picked up Fraud, and he seemed 
like a really funny guy,” he said. “I 
thought he would make a good con- 
tribution to Awareness Days.” 

More than 40 people attended the 
event, which was held in Levering’s 
Great Hall. 

“I’m definitely going to read his 
book, and I’m glad I got to see him in 
person because he was a very expres- 
sive speaker,” junior Natalie Shapero 
said. “It’s great to put a face to some 
of the stories you hear on This Ameri- 
can Life.” 

Senior Daniel Redman summed 
up the reactions of many other stu- 
dents: “It-was hilarious!” 

On Monday, April 14, DSAGA will 
present Leslea Newman, author of 
Heather Has Two Mommies, The 
Femme Mystique and other works, at 
8 p.m. in Levering’s Great Hall 








Students present research at Symposium 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Projects ranged from regulation 
of germ cell division to research of 
university honor policies at the third 
annual Undergraduate Research 
Symposium. 

Held on April 3 and 4 in Hodson 
Hall, the event was sponsored by 
Hopkins Honor Society for Neuro- 
science (Nu Rho Psi) and was planned 
entirely by a group of 12 Hopkins 
students. 

Each of the twenty presenters was 
given 15 to 20 minutes to present their 
individual research project to an au- 
dience of families and friends, lab 
colleagues, Hopkins faculty and oth- 
ers. 

“The idea behind the Undergradu- 
ate Research Symposium is to have it 
non-competitive so the presenters feel 
as little stress as possible” said Lukasz 
Babiarz, co-chair of the event. 
“Hopkins is a very competitive uni- 
versity and during all points as an 
undergraduate you experience com- 
petition. Here the idea is more for 
people to know what type of research 
undergraduates are doing at Hopkins 
and possibly get interested or in- 
spired by a field and at the same 
time the presenters can become 
more proficient at explaining their 
own project which can prepare them 
better for graduate studies where 
professional symposiums are more 


| frequent.” 
DSAGA Public Relations Director | 


The presenters represented 12 dif- 
ferent fields at Hopkins from both 
the Homewood and the Medical 
Campuses: Biology, Biomedical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Cognitive Sci- 


ence, Earth and Planetary Sciences, 
Economics, Material Science and En- 
gineering, Medicine, Neurology, 
Neuroscience and Social Sciences. 
The research varied greatly from “the 
regulation of germ cell division” to 
“peer-institutional honor policy re- 
search,” which looked at the effec- 
tiveness of other universities honor 
policies. 

The opening speech of the event 
was given by Paula Burger, the Vice- 
Provost of Academic Affairs and In- 
ternational Programs, who accord- 
ing to Babiarz, “works closely with 
the undergraduate student body and 
is trying to reach them for personal 
research.” 

The program concluded byasemi- 
nar delivered by Dr. Linda Gorman, 
who will be a full-time professor at 
Hopkins beginning this September. 
The topic of her seminar was “Drugs 
and Addiction - The Big Picture.” 

Babiarz said, “[She] discussed how 
the whole field of drugs and addic- 
tion is changing due to additional dis- 
coveries in research.” 

He said the lecture played a key 
role in the seminar. 

“The idea is to give an interest- 
ing lecture on a topic many would 
find interesting, emphasizing the 
gains from research - by focusing in 
narrow fields [of] research can solve 
little puzzles at a time and fit those 
into the big picture,” he said. “[Her] 
advice to undergraduates [was] to 
focus on little projects but keep in 
mind the big picture trying to be 
solved.” 

Each participant received a door 
prize, a multi-functional pen that 
could work as a pen, pencil or palm 
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Eric Ding presents his research of honor policies at different universities 
during the annual Undergraduate Research Symposium last Friday. 


pilot’s stylus. Each audience member 
also received a raffle ticket for every 
presentation they attended; each day 
three prizes were raffled off. Those 
prizes were a $50 gift certificate to the 
Cheesecake Factory, a $20 gift certifi- 
cate to Barnes and Noble and a $20 
gift certificate to Best Buy. 

Barbiaz, a junior who is double 
majoring in economics and neuro- 
science, said he became involved in 
the event “to show that undergradu- 
ate research does count and it is a 
significant part [of the undergradu- 
ate experience] for those who partici- 
pate.” 


Participant Jeff Chang, who pre- 
sented his research in neuroscience, 
said, “I thoughtit went pretty well, the 
turn out was low compared to last 
year, but overall I thought it was fun 
and had a great time.” 

A participant in the field of chem- 
istry junior Josh Avins agreed, “I'd 
say that it is definitely a challenge to 
present to your peers, and therefore 
in a way itis more ofa challenge. But 
I'd say to realize that you’ve done it 
and successfully presented is a ben- 
eficial experience, it further empha- 
sizes the undergraduate research com- 
ponent.” 





Hopkins, state recognize student employees 


BY ASHEESH LAROIA 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


National Student Employment 
Week began at Hopkins this week 
with the tenth annual Student Em- 
ployee of the Year awards ceremony 


| in Levering Hall. 


Ruth Aslin, a_ student 
videographer and editor for the Of- 
fice of News and Information, was 
named Student Employee of the 
Year for both Johns Hopkins and 
the state of Maryland. 

She was nominated by Glenn 
Small, Assistant Director of News 
and Information, who was also 
awarded the best employer award 
for the year. 

At the ceremony, a representa- 


Ambassador explains French position 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Mexico, he said. “We [the European 
Union] are proud ofoursovereignty.” 

At the same time, Levitte repeat- 
edly stressed that France and the U.S. 
will remain allies 

“Within weeks, we'll find a way to 
put our relations back on track be- 
cause we are good friends,” he said 
and added that France feels strongly 
that the United Nations should assist 
the U.S. and Britain in rebuilding Iraq. 
France will meet with Germany and 
Russia on Friday in St. Petersburg to 
discuss their outlook for post-war 
Iraq. 

Six people remained standing in 
line at the microphone even after 
Levitte addressed the first 10 ques- 
tions in-depth and then closed the 
forum. 

Erica Weiss, co-chairperson of the 


FAS programming committee, said . 


that the symposium planners try to 
keep the question session to 30 min- 
utes. 
“We understand that people 
want to ask questions, but we feel 
it’s not bad to cut them short here 
[in the lecture hall] because the 
speaker is available afterwards at the 
reception.” 
Although Levitte’s audience was 
highly receptive, many said they were 
left dissatisfied with Levitte’s opti- 
~ mismand strong focus on the France- 

United States friendship in the fu- 

ture. 
“He [Levitte] didn’t really ac- 
knowledge why French policy has 
changed,” said senior Tack 
Richardson. “French rhetoric against 
the war was really strong, and that 
rhetoric has softened now.” 

Senior Marty Kolewe agreed, say- 
ing that in light of France’s new inter- 
ae lamers with the United 
States, he wanted to hear “an apol- 
ogy” for their prior opposition to 
American policy. 

Kolewe, who was next in line to 
ask a question when Levitte closed 
the forum, said that the ambassador 


, 
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French ambassador Jean David Levitte stressed the importance of a 
friendly relationship between the United States and France. 


was too eager to brush aside the past 
and had hoped to ask why France is 
making suchastark turnaboutin their 
policy regarding Iraq. 

Freshman international relations 
major Stephanie Hausner and sopho- 
more political science major Adena 
Laufer also noticed that Levitte’s talk 
was “very diplomatic.” 

“He [Levitte] answered lots of 
questions in a similar manor,” 
Hausner said. 

She said that she felt that much 
of the audience was not strongly 
pro-war, which might have made 
them less likely to really grill Levitte 
on France’s previous anti-war 
stance. 

FAS co-chair Weiss said that 
Levitte could only be expected to rep- 
resent his role as a diplomat. 

“It is the future that is important 
today,” he said. 

Formerly France’s permanent 
representative to the United Na- 
tions, Levitte had initially planned 
toaddress the need for international 
involvement in the politically-un- 


+ 


stable Great Lakes Region of Africa. 
Given the current events, he 
changed his talk to address the fu- 
ture of Iraq. ’ 

In the question and answer ses- 
sion that followed, Levitte elaborated 
that France equally discourages of the 
use of force elsewhere, even though it 
believes that “North Korea is a more 
imminent threat to the world than 
was Iraq.” 

~ Levitte’s talk remained relevant to 
the FAS theme for this season, which 
is “Psyche of the State: The Com- 
monality of Discontent.” 

Currently, the Symposium is also 
hosting a photography exhibit in Le- 
vering Hall of works by renowned 
photojournalist Steve McCurry. 

McCurry, who is known for his 
National Geographic photograph of 
the “Afghan Girl,” will be the next 
FAS speaker and will speak Tuesday, 
April 15 at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall. The 
photography exhibit will be on dis- 
play through May. 

All FAS eventsare open to the pub- 
lic. 





tive for the district’s Association of 
Student Employment Administra- 
tors presented Aslin with the Mary- 
land award, marking the second 
year the JHU winner has earned the 
state title, as well as the second year 
in a row. 

“Ruthie has been a terrific em- 
ployee since she started work [for the 
Office] in June 2000,” said Small. 

On receiving the award, Aslin was 
speechless. 

“Tm very happy. Thank you,” she 
stammered, ~ 

The ceremonies began when Jerry 
Schnydman, Executive Assistant to 
University President Brody, officially 
proclaimed the week Student Em- 
ployment Week. 

“Ten years ago, at the first student 
employee recognition program, there 
was one student and a few staff. It’s 
been wonderful to see this flourish,” 
said Susan Boswell, Dean of Residen- 
tial Life. 

Director of Student Employment 
Lynn O’Neil oversaw the event. 

“It’s part of the national Student 
Employment Association,” she said, 
which began the event 12 years ago. 
Hopkins has participated for 10 years 
and four years ago added an award 
for the best employer of the year. Se- 
lecting an employer is somewhat 
unique among universities. 

The recognitions are part of the 


| ongoing week of celebrations, said 


O'Neil. 

“All week long, we’re having an 
open house,” she said. “We’re giving 
out free popcorn” and hosting a vari- 
ety of contests designed “to gage how 
well students are aware of our ser- 
vices.” 

Because President Brody formally 


sanctioned the festivities, Student 
Employment Services sent a notice to 
all departments, 


This year, 31 students and 23 em- 


ployers were nominated respectively 
for employee and employer of the 
year; the event was held in the Great 
Hall of Levering “with standing room 
only,” said O’Neil. 

In addition, nine Hopkins orga- 
nizations were recognized for gen- 
eral excellence: the Career Center, 
the Center for Social Concern, Film 
& Media Studies, the Mathematics 
department, the Office of Annual 
Giving, Security, Student Employ- 
ment Services, the Visual Resources 
Collection within History of Artand 
the Whiting School of Engineering’s 
Office of the Dean. 

This year’s nominees for employer 
and employee awards came from de- 
partments that ranged from Mail Ser- 
vices to the Career Center, from 
Chemistry to Instructional Televi- 
sion. 

Last year’s Student Employee of 
the Year at Hopkins also earned the 
distinction from the state of Mary- 
land. 

David Lefcourt, a senior in the 
Sociology department, discussed his 
long interest in technology. 

Research on its involvement with 
sociology led him to the Center for 
Educational Resources, with which 
he took a position. 

“Student employers offer students 
the opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment that is parallel to but dif- 
ferent from what they learn in the 
classroom. 

They are my colleagues, they are 
my friends, but they are foremost my 


. teachers,” he said. 
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Lefcourt was the student represen- 
tative to the judges panel. William 
Conley, Dean of Enrollment Services 
and Cynthia Holstein, an administra- 
tive manager in the Biology depart- 
ment. 

“After 23 years of heading up ad- 
mission offices and selecting stu- 
dents,” said Conley, “this exercise 
would be appropriate because I would 
have to select from a pool of highly 
deserving - the most deserving - stu- 
dents.” 

These three judges awarded the 
Student Employee of the Year awards; 
employers were selected by a panel of 
“students who work in [the Office of 
Student Employment] and students 
who we know from coming in on a 
frequent basis, about nine altogether,” 
said O’Neil. 

Tracy Carter of the Career Center 
earned fourth Employer of the Year. 
Dr. Bruce Marsh, lastyear’s first-place 
winner, also earned this year’s third 
place. Kelly Lyons from the Research 
Accounting Department was the first 
runner-up. : 

Arun Nagarajan, a student pro- 
grammer for the Center for Educa- 
tional Resources won the fourth 
place for Student Employee of the 
Year. 

Student Building Manager Rob- 
ert Oldt earned third place with his 
work for the Department of Athlet- 
ics and Recreation. Student Graphic 
Design Artist David Man David Man 
with Student Employment Services 
was the first runner-up. 

“It’s a good reminder to the com- 
munity just how valuable student 
employers are from the student's per- 
spective,” said Conley, on the pro- 
gram. 
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its validity. f 


BY PAULINE PELLETIER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Winners of the Student Excellence 
Award for Leadership and Service 
(SEALS) were announced this past 
week. 

There were only eleven recipients 
for 2003, down from thirty in past 
years. Those to be recognized at the 
SEALS banquet on April 15 at 
Westminster Hall are: Dennis Boothe 
(Junior, Engineering), Angela Boyd 
(Senior, Political Science), Raymond 
Chai (Senior, Biology), David 
Courson (Senior, Biology), Sarah 
Cummings (Senior, International 
Studies), Tara Feehan (Senior, Inter- 
national Studies), Jon Groce (Junior, 
Film & Media), Ravi Kavasery (Se- 
nior, Electrical EN), Babak Nazer (Se- 
nior, Biomedical EN), Solmaz 
Pirzadeh (Senior, Neuroscience), and 
David Silver (Senior, Psychology). 

Peers of the recipients submitted 
nominations; selection was per- 
formed byan undergraduate board of 
representatives from Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo), Student Activities Com- 
mission (SAC), the Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming, staff of 
Residential Advisors and junior and 
senior classes. 

Nominees for the award were 
judged on their meritorious and out- 
standing contributions to student ac- 
tivities and were also recognized for 
maintaining an upstanding leadership 
role in the Hopkins community. 

“SEALS is not a popularity con- 
test,” said Jeff Groden-Thomas, di- 
rector of the Office of Student In- 
volvement, who serves as advisor for 
the undergraduate selection commit- 
tee. “The people chosen have under- 
gone a rigorous analysis by members 
of the committee, and were chosen 
because their application reflected a 
visible presence in student activities 
here at Hopkins.” 

The winners are not aware of who 
submitted their nomination, or for 
what activities they were recognized. 


BoE members split on rules’ 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
rules for next year to make it easier to 
campaign. 

Currently, there are a number of 
detailed rules that candidates for 
StuCo must follow. But Keough, along 
with other BoE and StuCo members, 
proposed a minimalist approach to 
Testrictions next year. 

Candidates should still be required 
to attend meetings and turn in a 
-spending report, and the BoE should 
- prohibit negative campaigning and 
disqualify students who break Uni- 
versity policies or federal and state 
~laws, said Keough. She said that al- 
most anything else should be legal. 
StuCo president Manish Gala of- 
fered a similar approach. In addition 
to following federal and state laws, 
Gala said candidates should be re- 
quired only to follow spending limits 
and avoid negative campaigning. 
Thecurrent detailed rules, accord- 
ing to Gala, are “a giant, giant burden 
[and] a detriment to the campaign.” 
“We may be micromanaging the 
rules too much,” said Wolkoff. 
Wolkoff said that candidates must 
meet deadlines and obey the spending 
limit, but otherwise the rules should be 
no morestringentthan University poli- 
cies, and the BoE shouldn’t take into 
account too many minor issues. 
Board members explained a num- 
ber ofadvantages to reducing thenum- 
ber of rules. 
Keough said that looser regulations 
— such as allowing candidates to pass 
out buttons, a practice currently for- 


Many, however, have a strong sense 


of their own achievements and were * 


willing to comment on their involve- 
ment in the various activities they 
believe recommended them for the 
award. 

Boyd, president of Organizacién 
Latina Estudiantil (OLE), said, “I 
think received this award because of 
myrolein what we have accomplished 
this year as a small cultural group, 
becoming a strong presence on cam- 
pus.” 

Boyd was involved in organizing 


According to BoE Chairperson 
Judy Tomkins, write-in candidates 
are normally at a disadvantage com- 


| pared to official candidates. 


“They’re not on the ballot, they 
don’t havea candidate’s statement in 
the News-Letter, they don’t have a 
Web site,” said Tomkins. “I mean, 
they’re at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage.” 

The large number of open posi- 


| tions in this election, however, put 


OLE’s annual block party, a cultural | 


leadership retreat and setting up a 
spring mentoring and SAT prep pro- 
gram at Patterson High School. OLE 


put on one of the largest and most | 
expansive American-Latino cultural | 
month efforts in the history of | 


Hopkins during the month of Octo- 
ber under Boyd’s leadership. 

“The biggest thing we have done is 
create a strong community of stu- 
dents with color on this campus,” she 
said. “That’s something I am proud 
of, and I think it’s important that 
people recognize what we have ac- 
complished in creating that empow- 
erment for students.” 

Nazer, who will be attending 
Harvard Medical School next year to 
pursue a career in pediatrics, said, “It 
feels good to be recognized for what 
I’ve done on campus and in the com- 
munity. The best purpose of the award 
is thatit motivates me to keep making 
a difference wherever I can - because 
people do notice.” 

Nazar has a longstanding history 
as a leader in the Hopkins Orienta- 


education presentations for incom- 
ing freshman, and is involved in a 
number of volunteer and commu- 


nity service activities through his fra- | 


ternity. 

“This award pushes me to keep 
being a leader and helping the com- 
munity in any way I can, because now 
I believe that it makes a difference no 
matter where I go,” she said. 


bidden by BoE rules — would allow 
candidates and the student body to get 
more excited about elections. This, she 
said, would lead to more candidates 
and help increase voter turnout. 

Proposed changes would also “al- 
low for a little more free speech,” said 
Wolkoff. 

But not all BoE members were as 
certain that therulesshouldbe changed. 

Board member Matthew 
Bouloubasis said that he hopes to ex- 
tend the campaign period in order to 
increase voter turnout, but that he 
doesn’t know whether or not the rules 
should be changed. 

“Therulesweused in these elections 
were good rules,” he said, and deciding 
whether or not to change them “would 
require a thorough review.” 

Sandeep Singh, another BoE mem- 
ber, complained that the board’s con- 
stitution isn’t very well written. But he 
warned against making the rules too 
open-ended. 

“The rules are strict, [but] if we did 
have more open-ended rules, candi- 
dates could manipulate them,” he said. 
Open rules, according to Singh, can 
“Jead to vague problems with no defi- 
nite solutions.” 

BoE co-chair Judy Tomkins and 
members Rick Aseltine and Dan Herr 
could not be reached for comment. * 

Whatever BoE and StuCo mem- 
bers decide to do, the changes will 
likely wait until next year. 

Keough explained that the board 
focused on improving the online vot- 
ing system for most of the year, and 


“all write-in candidates... .basicallyon 
the same playing field,” according to 
Keough. 

“They have campaigning privi- 


| leges,” said Keough. “They’re not re- 





quired to hand in spending reports 
like legitimate candidates would be.” 
Write-in candidates are also ex- 
empt from obtaining signatures and 
attending information sessions. 
The other Class of 2004 Represen- 
tative-elect was Stephen Blank, an 


| official candidate who received 45 
| votes. Michelle Cohen won for Class 


of 2004 Secretary/Treasurer with 50 


| votes. Other Class of 2005 officers 


elected were Brian Drolet for Vice 


| President with 65 votes and Steven 





Popowski for Class Representative 
with 64 votes. There were not enough 
votes to fill the third Representative 


| position. 


Winners for the class of 2006 were 
Christal Ng as president with 285 
votes, Hallie Jackson for vice presi- 
dent with 291 votes and Rob 
Freundlich for secretary/treasurer 
with 278 votes. Representatives 
elected were Gavin Maguire with 248 
votes, Robert Huang with 140 votes 


| and Meghan McIntosh with 89 votes. 
tion program, especiallyin the sexual | 


Thevoterturnout forthe elections 
was 34 percent for the sophomore 
class, 20 percent for the junior class 
and 9 percent for the senior class. 

Tomkins said the low number of 
official candidates was due to a lack 


| ofenthusiasm for this year’s elections. 


“] think that it was a general apa- 
thy that characterized the student 
body, especially in the upper class 
elections,” said Tomkins. “Histori- 


before executive elections needed to 
recruit new members. Between ex- 
ecutive board elections and class elec- 
tions, BoE members said there was 
not enough time to change the rules. 

Rule changes will require similar 


changes tothe BoE’s constitution, said | 


Wolkoff. StuCo would have had to 
approve these changes, a process 
Wolkoffsaid would have taken longer 
than the two weeks between execu- 
tive board and class elections. 

Despite the fact that these rules 
were not changed before elections, 
BoE members said the elections were 
fair. They said that because candi- 
dates were all informed of the rules in 
advance, any disqualifications made 
were warranted. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind the 
candidates knew the rules,” said 
Wolkoff. “[And] a rule is a rule — it 
has to be enforced.” 

Still, Gala said he was “quite dis- 
appointed the rules weren’t changed. 
It’s incomprehensible [not to change 
the rules for the recent elections].” 

Hesaid that StuCo willensure rules 
are changed for next year’s elections 
when it selects a new BoE. StuCo 
president-elect Charles Reyner also 
favored reviewing campaign rules. 

“It’s obvious that there are prob- 
lems,” he said. 

But Reyner also hoped other prob- 
lems would be addressed. He said that 
punishments for violations should be 
changed and that the BoE should give 
students more advance notice for elec- 
tions, so candidates can better prepare. 


Panel provokes controversy on Iraq 
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to do with the stated goals of the Bush 
administration, set a dangerous pre- 
cedent for the occupation of post- 
war Iraq, said Messineo. 

Alan Shapiro, founder of the Inter- 
national Solidarity Movement, sec- 
onded this view, saying that the current 
Israeli occupation of Palestine sets a 
precedent for the future U.S. occupa- 
tion of Iraq. Shapiro, who lived for a 
year and halfin the West Bank town of 
Ramallah, described the Israeli occu- 
pationasastate of “constantly perpetu- 
ated violence” against individuals. 

“Any conception of what you will 
do during the day is not up to you— 
’ it is up to the military,” he said. 

Hecriticized the Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank, saying that in tak- 
ing away the land, the Israelis are ef- 
fectively ing the Palestinian 
economy, which is largely based in 

ae ; 
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“There are 400,000 Israeli settlers in 
the occupied territories and 2.2 million 
Palestinians in the West Bank,” hesaid. 
“The settlers have the ability to choke 
off their livelihood, even though they 
are one-fifth the size.” 

He compared these economic ef- 
fects to the role of the U.S. in post-war 
Iraq, arguing thatifU.S. companies are 
allowed to control businesses and oil 
wells, Iraq’s future “will be squeezed 
and controlled by the occupation.” 

For Iraqis and Palestinians alike, 
Shapiro stressed the importance of na- 

- tional self-determination and warned 
of the danger ofhaving the Iraqi recon- 
struction take place under U.S. direc- 
tion, “It is better to use the established 

structure than to have foreign coun- 
tries employing the Iraqi people.” 

He warned that a long-term U.S. 
occupation of Iraq will only exacer- 
bate the current problems in the 
Middle East. 


a , 


The panel discussion provoked 
mixed responses from:the audience. 

“I thought they did a really good 
job of reminding us that these are not 
mutually exclusive and isolated is- 
sués,” said Maha Jafri, 
sophomore. “The Israeli-Palestinian 
issue becomes separate from other 
Middle East issues because of very 
clear U.S. issues ... when they are 
very close and related.” 

Brooke Neuman, also a sopho- 
more, argued that there was little con- 
nection between the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and the U.S. war with Iraq. 

“The three panelists who spoke 
could come up with nothing concrete 
to relate the two ‘occupations,’ other 
than the speculations of the aftermath 
ofIraq,” said Neuman. “Peopleneedto 
understand that the Israeli presence in 
the West Bank and Gaza is to protect 
the citizens of Israel, and that U.S. pre- 
emption in Iraq is a situation apart.” 
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Christal Ng (285) 
Saul Garlick (147) 
Dan Hughes (69) 
Sasi Goldstein 
Queresh Master 
Brian Suk 


Hallie Jackson (203) 
Elaine Lou (111) 


Rob Freundlich (278) 
Candy Brakewood (128) 
Debra Sondak (68) 


Gavin Maguire (248) 
Robert Huang (140) 
Meghan McIntosh (89) 
Rebecca Chao (64) 
Jennifer Hajj (50) 

Nina Kumar (40) 

Aaron Levy-Forsythe (32) 
Sarah Lash 


Deva Roberts 
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cally, there has been very low turn- 
out. The fact that there were 16 candi- 
dates after disqualifications for the 
sophomore class elections, I think, 
shows the enthusiasm of the current 
freshmen and the fact that it wasn’t 
necessarily a BoE fault.” 

The BoE relaxed its campaigning 
rules in this election to allow candi- 
dates to campaign online. Keough 


said, “In terms of campaigning, we 
tried to open up campaigning for the 
candidates a little more by allowing 
more online campaigning with AIM 
profiles, away messages, and also with 
online forums. We allowed candi- 
dates to participate in those in order 
to try to get their name out more and 
get the word about elections out 
more.” 


Film denied Wilson 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
proval for future expenses from both 
their faculty sponsor and the Associ- 
ate Dean of Academic Affairs, Steven 
R. David. They are then reimbursed 
based on this prior approval. 

“Tf there is any concern that a stu- 
dent is falling behind or not keeping 
up with the goals of the program, we 
discuss it with them and meet with 
their faculty mentors,” said Bacon. 
“We try to payas close attention as we 
can without interfering.” 

The discrepancy between the 
stated academic goals of the project 
and its subsequent promotion as an 
MTV pilot were of great concern to 
the faculty advisors and led to the 
decision that Woodrow Wilson fund- 
ing would not be allowed. 

“There was alot of miscommunica- 
tion about what was okay and what was 
notokay,” said Moskowitz, who leftthe 
project after they were told theidea was 
unacceptable, “especiallyon thenature 
of the pilot as an MTV show.” 

Moskowitz had already bought a 
video camera for separate Wilson re- 
search and was going to help film the 
lock-in, which had been scheduled 
for April 4. 

Although Grossman and Kiernan 
promoted the documentaryasa poten- 
tial MTV pilot, they maintained that 
the basic idea of the project was not to 
create another Real World, hyper-com- 
mercialized reality TV show. 

“The goal [of the film] was to take 
a realistic look at student life,” said 
Kiernan. Kiernan and Grossman de- 
cided to explore the aspects of stu- 
dent life, including relationships, 
communication, drugs and sexual- 
ity, in the context of a lock-in. 

“The unique part of it is we are 
college students, and we thought we 
could provide a better view of stu- 
dent life than what’s out there,” said 
Grossman. “It really was something 
more academic ... but it hurt us in a 





U.S. News rates JHU grad schools 
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University and Yale University. 

The Bloomberg School of Public 
Health was again ranked first in Pub- 
lic Health with a composite score of 
4.9 out of five, followed by Harvard 
University and University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, each with a 
score of 4.7, The School of Nursing 
was ranked fifth overall. _ 

Law schools included in the top 
five were Yale, Stanford, Harvard, 
Columbia and New York University. 

Senior neuroscience major Piyush 
Banker said that the most popular 


funding by admin. 


way, because we put a commercial 
spin on it.” 

Davies, the key to Grossman’s 
Wilson funding, said that he would 
not have supported the project as it 
was represented in the students’ pro- 
posal, or as it was described in the 
March 27 issue of the News-Letter. 

The idea of a lock-in involving 
both alcohol and forced social inter- 
action was unacceptable to Daviesand 
other administrators, as well as an- 
other of Grossman’s faculty mentors, 
Writing Seminars Professor John 
Astin. 

Astin said that he would not have 
approved the project as it was repre- 
sented in the News-Letter, or as it was 
promoted by the students asan MTV 
pilot. 

“The basic project was not 
scandalous...it isa good project and 
deserves to be done,” he said. 

The article in the News-Letter 
beared “no resemblance to the 
project” Astin had originally sup- 
ported, and he “would never have 
authorized or approved” the project 
as it was described in the article. He 
added that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, the students’ ideas remained 
consistent but they simply madesome 
mistakes along the way. 

The commercialization of the stu- 
dents’ project undermined their aca- 
demic goals, said Davies. 

“They might have hada good idea 
deep down,” he said, but with the 
project’s promotion asan MTY pilot, 
“they lost all legitimacy.” 

“Our proposal itself was not very 
well written ... it misrepresented our 
project [and] that was completely our 
fault,” said Kiernan. Kiernan and 
Grossman decided not to go ahead 
without the school’s approval, and they 
are currently rethinking their project. 

“We want to make it okay for 
Hopkins. Wewon’tgo ahead ifthey’re 
not happy,” Kiernan said. 


places Hopkins students applied to 
for medical school were Harvard 
Hopkins, Columbia, Ny | 
Stanford. ae 

“I personally feel that New Y. 
has the best schools, such as sag 
bia, Cornell, NYU, Sinai and 
Einstein”, 

. Banker went on to say that loca- 
tion meant more to him than rank in 
terms of experiences, 

“Take the tiebetween Ho kinsan. 
Washington St. Louis - aunt in 
Midwest rarely even have a case of 
AIDS,” said Banker. “That’s why the 
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_ isn’t about what’s the hardest to get 











Keough said the actual voting sys- 
tem did not change since the last elec- 
tion. 

Eight candidates were disqualified 
from the elections for failing to meet 
standard campaigning requirements, 
including senior class secretary/trea- 
surer candidate Lindsay Allen, senior 
class representative candidate Lillian 
Bourdreaux, junior class president 
candidate Soren Gandrud, sopho- 
more class president candidates Sasi 
Goldstein, Quresh Master and Brian 
Suk, and sophomore class represen- 
tative candidates Sarah Lashand Deva 
Roberts. According to Keough, all but 
one of the disqualified candidates 
failed to submit spending reports. 
One of the candidates, whom Keough 
declined to identify, was disqualified — 
for “blatant disregard for the rules.” 


Annual 
budgets 


complete 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
money during annual budgets, so we 
were unable to fund it now. Those 
groups will be able to petition thenew 
board for a loan once it convenes af- 
ter May 1.” 

Other policies that came up fre- 
quently during budgeting were gas 
and depreciation costs for University 
vans and personal vehicles, as well as 
“lowest cost” guidelines. 

Roecker told group leaders that 
marked-up copies of their budgets 
would be available from their respec- 
tive group liaisons. 

She also announced that budget 
hearings will be heldin May or Septem- 
ber for groups who neglected to submit 
budgets in time. 

The date of those hearings will beat 
the discretion of the new SAC board. 

Also discussed at the GA were elec- 
tions for next year’s SAC liaisons. 
Roecker told group members that 

‘nominations will be accepted through 
Monday, and that individuals can 
nominate themselves. 

_ Nominees will have the opportu- 
nity to submit candidate statements 
and will give a one-minute speech at 
next week’s GA. 

Up to two people will be allowed 
to speak on the candidate’s behalf 


for a combined duration of one 
minute. 






























best schools are in the poorest neigh- 
borhoods. Hopkins is in East Balti- 
more and that’s where you get to see 
the most obscure cases as a med stu- 
dent.” 

He added that “coming from 
Hopkins undergraduate puts you i? 
an already good position to go to 4 
great medical school—sometimes it 


V 


into, butaboutwhere youwill bemost 
comfortable ~ where you can have 4 
good experience as a med student - 
because everyone knows that med 
school is stressful enough.” . 
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Deaths fromSARS '» 
total 100 worldwide a 


BY JOE MCDONALD 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


_ BEIJING (AP) — Deaths world- 
wide from severe acute respiratory 
syndrome (SARS) have reached at 
least 100, and the main casualty China 
has revealed that its fatalities have 
been much more widespread than it 
had Previously reported. 

Hong Kong says it is bracing fora 
dramatic leap in SARS cases, with 
health officials preparing for as many 
as 3,000 patients, up from 700 now. 

__ Officials in Singapore were con- 
sidering installing Web cameras in 
the homes of people under quaran- 
tine to make sure they don’t leave, 
and Vietnam said it may bar visitors 
from countries with the mysterious 
flu-like disease. 

The death ofa78-year-dld woman 
announced Monday in Hong Kong 
was the 100th reported worldwide 
since the disease was first detected 
five months ago. Newdeathsalso were 
reported Monday in mainland China 
and Singapore. 

More than 2,600 people have been 
sickened globally. Most sufferers re- 
cover with timely hospital care, but 
doctors have not yet confirmed the 
cause of the disease or found a cure. 
The symptoms include fever, aches, 
dry cough and shortness of breath. 

Mainland China, which with Hong 
Kong has been hardest hit by SARS, 
disclosed Monday that its official toll 
of 53 includes areas where fatalities 
previously hadn’t been reported. 

State television said there has been 
one death each in the Chinese proy- 
inces of Shanxi in the north, Sichuan 
in the west and Hunan in central 
China. The report didn’t say when 
they occurred. 

The new disclosures by China 
come after mounting criticism at 
home and abroad that the commu- 
nist government was too slow to re- 
lease information about SARS. 

©» World Health Organization direc- 

* tor-general Gro Harlem Brundt said 
‘Sunday in New Delhi that “it would 

_ have been much better if the Chinese 
government had been more open in 
the early stages.” 

Singaporean Prime Minister Goh 
Chok Tong on Monday called off a 
trip to China to meet the country’s 





AROUND THE WORLD 


new leadership because of the SARS 
outbreak there, his press secretary 
said Monday. 

In southern China, a WHO team 
of investigators in hard-hit 
Guangdong province were looking 
into whether the disease might have 
come from animals on farms orin the 
wild. 

There have been 43 deaths in 
Guangdong, where officials say the 
world’s first known case of SARS oc- 
curred in November. 

Dr. Robert Breiman, leader of the 
four-member WHO team, said they 
met with local animal-health officials 
and discussed both farm animals and 
wildlife, including pigs, ducks, bats, 
rodents, chickens and other birds. 


Experts have linked SARS toanew | 
form of coronavirus, other forms of 


which usually are found in animals. 
That link “may suggest that it origi- 
nates from animals,” Breiman said. 
However, he said, “the discussions 
today were inconclusive, so we really 
don’t have clues.” 

In Hong Kong, where SARS has 
killed 23 people, there are fears that 
hospitals would be overwhelmed. Dr. 
Lo Wing-lok, an infectious disease 
expert, said Sunday that Hong Kong 
can only handle about 1,500 SARS 
patients. 

But the Hospital Authority chair- 
man, Dr. Leong Che-hung, said Mon- 
day that Hong Kong will be capable 
of taking care of up to 3,000 SARS 
patients by the end of April. 

In Vietnam, which has suffered 
four deaths, a Health Ministry offi- 
cial said the government was consid- 
ering barring visitors from SARS-af- 
fected countries. But the official, 
speaking on condition ofanonymity, 
said the proposal was unlikely to be 
adopted because ofits potential dam- 
age to tourism. 

Singapore, where eight people 
have died, also was weighing more 
drastic measures to curb the spread 
of the disease. 

“We are thinking of installing 
Webcams in the houses of people 
under home quarantine and at cer- 
tain times of the day, they will have to 
report to the Webcam,” said health 
minister Lim Hng Kiang on Monday. 
There are currently 133 people still 
under quarantine in the city-state. 
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An Oakland, Calif., police officer, right, throws a stinger gre 


down the APL terminal at the Port of Oakland on Monday. 


Police fire projectiles at protestors 


BY MARTHA MENDOZA 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


OAKLAND, California (AP) — 
Police opened fire with non-lethal 
projectiles at an anti-war protest at 
the Port of Oakland, injuring at least 
a dozen demonstrators and six long- 
shoremen standing nearby. 

Most of the 500 demonstrators 
were dispersed peacefully Monday, 
but police shot the projectiles at two 
gates when protesters refused to 


| move and some of them allegedly 
| threwrocksand bolts. Thelongshore- 





men, pinned against a fence, were 
caught in the line of fire. 

Police spokeswoman Danielle 
Ashford said officers fired bean-bag 
rounds and wooden dowels. They 
also used “sting balls,” which send 
outa spray of BB-sized rubber pellets 


Cameras to monitor car speed 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP) — The 
House of Delegates approved a bill that 
authorizesautomated speedradarcam- 
‘erasinneighborhoodsandschoolzones 

-despite concerns of some lawmakers 
that the idea was too intrusive. 

A Senate committee agreed to the 
latest House version of the bill late 
Saturday, meaning final passage could 
-occur during the Assembly’s last day 

“on Monday. 
-. Gov. Robert Ehrlich, however, is 
not in favor of the idea of installing 
» the cameras, which would collect digi- 
- tal images of vehicles, allowing au- 
-thorities to send drivers fines of up to 
$100 for traveling more than 10 mph 
, over the speed limit. 
“The governor has a predisposed 
‘ opposition to both speed and red- 
light cameras,” said Ehrlich spokes- 
/ woman Shareese DeLeaver, adding 
that several conservatives have ex- 
-pressed opposition to the bill. 
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“Seldom is freedom lost in one fell 
swoop,” said Del. Michael D. Smigiel 
Sr., of Cecil County. “It’s lost one 
item at a time.” 

Proponents, however, say the bill 
creates a useful tool to prevent unsafe 
drivers who threaten children and 
pedestrians in residential areas. 

“T hate speed bumps, and the 
ones in my neighborhood are so 
horrible,” said Sen. Jennie Fore- 
hand, a Montgomery County 
Democraticand sponsor of the Sen- 
ate version of the bill. “People real- 
ize we don’t have the money to have 
more policemen, and residential 
areas and school zones are not the 
priority of police.” 

Howard County could be one of 
the first in the area to use the ma- 
chines if the law takes effect. 

County officials have said the cam- 
eras would be useful around schools, 
and statistics collected by Howard 


police this year showed that about 25 
percent of drivers in school zones 
were traveling at more than 10 mph 
over the limit. 

The bill was the subject of intense 
debate in the House and Senate. Del- 
egates spent hours over the past sev- 
eral days discussing its merits, and 
supporters fought off a series of 
amendments Saturday to alter or 
weaken the proposal. 

The House altered the bill to re- 
quire that the municipalities that 
install the cameras use the money 
generated by them to pay for public 
safety purposes. The money would 
be placed in a “homeland security 
fund.” 

The House bill would also require 
that violators be issued warnings 
rather than fines for the first 45 days 
of the cameras’ operation, a grace 
period of sorts for those passing 
through the neighborhoods. 

























unman open fire on 
dass at La. College 


BY ADAM NOSSITER 
‘Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NATCHITOCHES, La. (AP) — A 
g an opened fire in a classroom at 
Louisiana Technical Collegeon Mon- 
ay, killing one student and wound- 
ganother, policesaid. 
A 22-year-old man who had regis- 
ered at the school but had not at- 
ded classes for weeks, was arrested 


_jof Clarence, police said. _ 
Police Chief Ralph Peters said 
alvin Joseph Coleman will be 
with first degree murder, at- 
mpted first degree murder and 


he vocational-technical school’s 
_ Natchitoches campus. At the time, 
_ three students and an instructor were 
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in the room, police said. 

“He came into the classroom and 
fired four or five times,” said Assis- 
tant Police Chief Chris Stanfield. 

Investigators said they believe the 
dead man, identifi2d as Terome Silvie, 
32, was the intended target and the 
wounded man was an innocent by- 
stander, Colemanand Silvie knew each 
other, and Silvie was shot four times 
witha handgun. The other man was hit 
bya bullet fragment, police said. 


Pa. college newspaper 
withdraws ads 


_ BY MICHAEL RUBINKAM 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA (AP) — Hop- 
ing to lure prospective students, 
Franklin & Marshall College ran 
newspaper advertisements last week 
congratulating hundreds of high 
school seniors on their acceptance to 
next year’s freshman class. 

In doing so, the college may have 


_ teams playin the Centennial aor 


inadvertently violated an NCAA re- 
cruiting rule — even though ae 
ofthe ads identified any studentasa 
athlete. 
The Division III college, whose 


ence, has since canceled plans to ru 
similar ads in Baltimore, Boston, 
Hartford, Conn., Washington, D.C. 
and Lancaster, Pa., where its Snipe 
is located. 

“We respect the NCAA and it 
opinions and when they raised th 
concern we just decided to go ahea 
and pull it,” Franklin & Marsha 
spokesman Ray Betzner said Mon 
day. Still, he said, “This was not i 
any way geared toward athletics.” 

The ads, which ran in The Ne 
York Times and The Philadelphia In 
quirer, listed the names of student 
from the New York City and Phila 
delphia areas who had been accepte 
to the college, along with a messag: 
of congratulations. The ad i 
Wednesday ’s Times listed more tha 
400 students, and the one i 
Thursday’s Inquirer listed more tha 
300. 



















and a cloud of tear gas and feel like a 
bee sting when they hit someone. 

Demonstrators said they targeted 
the port because at least one company 
there is handling war supplies. They 
said it was the first time they had been 
fired upon in Bay area protests since 
the Iraq war began last month. 

“Oakland police are being the most 
aggressive ofany departmentI’veseen 
in the Bay area since the war began,” 
said protester Damien McAnany, a 
database manager. “The San Fran- 
cisco Police Department never used 
any of this stuff against us.” 

About 200 of the port demonstra- 
tors later marched to the federal build- 

- ing in Oakland, blocking a street and 

chanting: “Out of the office and into 


the streets! U.S. out of the Middle’ 


East!” They were joined by Oakland 
City Council members Jane Brune 
and Jean Quan. : 

“They should not have been using 
the wooden bullets,” Bruner said. 
“Given what’s happening in the world 
today, we’re going to be seeing more 
of this. And we should be prepared to 
handle it.” 

Oakland Police said at least 31 
people were arrested. 

“Some people were blocking port 
property and the port authorities 
asked us to move them off,” said 
Deputy Police Chief Patrick Haw. 
“Police moved aggressively against 
crowds because some people threw 
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nade into a crowd of protesters who tried to shut 








rocks and big iron bolts at officers.” 
Nevertheless, Police Chief Rich- 
ard Word said the department would 


evaluate the officers’ tactics. Thedow- | 


els are supposed to be shot at the 
ground and carom up to strike their 
target, Word said, but some of the 
injured complained that officers took 
direct aim at them. 

Mayor Jerry Brown said police 
were right in trying to keep order. He 
blamed the melee on a handful of 
protesters. 

“When a guy picks up a bolt and 
throws it at a policeman, he’s setting 
in motion a chain of events,” Brown 
said. : 

Six longshoremen were treated by 
paramedics, some of whom had 


_ bloody welts the size ofa silver dollar. 


“I was standing as far back as I 
could,” said longshoremen Kevin 
Wilson. “It was very scary. All of that 


_ force wasn’t necessary.” 


Steve Stallone, spokesman for the 
International Longshore and Ware- 
house Union, said most of the 
dockworkers went back to work after 
the protesters left. A few were too 
shaken up to return. 

Protests also took place Monday 
at the federal building in San Fran- 
cisco andat the Concord Naval Weap- 
ons Station. And seven people were 
arrested when they temporarily 
blocked an exit ramp off Interstate 
280 in San Francisco. 
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) Bush's war 
| policies 
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BY MIKE GLOVER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa (AP) — 

| Presidential candidate John Ketrysaid 

| Monday that democracy affords rival 

| Democrats the right to criticize Presi- 

dent Bush even with the nation at war. . 
The Massachusetts senator has 


_| come under a withering attack from 


Republicans for suggesting that the 
United States, like Iraq, needs a re- 
gime change. Traveling through Iowa, 
Kerry rejected what he called “phony 
arguments” from the GOP that politi- 


| calcandidates should mute their criti- 


cism of the commander in chief. 
“This is a democracy,” Kerry said. 
“We could be at war a year from now. 
Would we put the election on hold?” 
Kerry voted last fall for a congres- 
sional resolution granting Bush the 
authority to use military force to oust 
Saddam Hussein and disarm Iraq, 
but he has been sharply critical of 
the Bush administration’s diplo- 
matic efforts to assemble a coalition 





of allies. Last week, Kerry’s regime 
change comment drew fire from top 
congressional Republicans who said 
the remarks were highly inappro- 
priate with U.S. troops fighting over- 
seas. 

Since then, Kerry, a decorated Viet- 
nam War veteran, has defended him- 
self, arguing that unlike his Republi- 
can critics, he fought for his right to 
speak freely. Atan elementary school 





| in Iowa, he reminded his listeners of 


| that past conflict and the political dy- 


namic. 
“We had an election in the middle 


| of the Vietnam War,” Kerry said. “It 


| was the center of that election.” 


The lawmaker argued that the dis- 
parate views of Democrats should be 
central to the 2004 election, including 
where the candidates’ stand on how 
the war is being conducted. 

“Let’s nothavealotof phonyargu- 
ments here about what we can and 
can’t talk about,” Kerry said. “We 
need to talk in America about the 
things that make us strong as a coun- 

Republicans countered that 
Kerry himself, last month, said he 

would not criticize Bush while 
troops were in action, citing his own 
experience in the Vietnam War 
where news of war protests disheart- 
ened troops. 

“By Sen. Kerry’s own standards, 
set by Kerry himself, those statements 
would be inappropriate,” said Jim 





Byke, a spokesman for the Republi- 
can National Committee. 





Female naval cadets treated poorly 


DENVER (AP) — At least four 
female students at West Point and 
Annapolis have received rough treat- 
ment for reporting sexualassaults, The 
Denver Post reported Sunday. 

The Defense Departmentis review- 
ing the treatment of female cadets and 
midshipmen at military academies 
because an investigation turned up 56 
cases in which female cadets at the Air 
Force Academy allegedly were as- 
saulted. 

The Post said sexual assault is a 
problem at both other military acad- 
emies. One woman victim of sexual 
assault, a cadet at the U.S. Military 
Academy, withdrew from the school. 

In all four cases the male students 
were separated from the academies. 

One student, Sue Coller, enrolled 
at West Point in 1995, and joined the 
track team. Within her first month 
she was raped by an upperclassman, 
she told The Post. 

The school investigated and ex- 
pelled her attacker for improper con- 
duct with an underclassman, she said. 


Collier never received notification,. 


and when she found out, she pro- 
tested that the case washandled lightly. 

Collier said she was raped again 
the next year by an ex-boyfriend and 
reported the assault. She said she was 
told that she and her attacker would 
face administrative charges. 

Collier hired a civilian lawyer and 
called a news conference. Ultimately 
a West Point hearing officer recom- 
mended that she be expelled and that 
her attacker receive probation. 

Collier resigned in May 1997 and 
transferred to another university. Her 
attacker left West Point the same year 


s 


without graduating. 

“T believe I did the right thing,” 
Collier said. “This strengthened me 
spiritually. And I think the school 
might think differently about how it 
handles these cases.” 

Collier and other female students 
said they had heard from as many as 
30 other female students that they 
had been assaulted. 

The Post said a second female ca- 
det, whose name was withheld to pro- 
tect her career, tried to work within 


“the system when she was attacked. 


When she reported the assault her 
own character was attacked, and she 
was threatened with charges for honor 


code violations. 

Her attacker resigned from the 
academy under pressure on other 
charges. The cadet said she asked West 
Point officials to overlook honor code 
violations in the future and they 
agreed. 

West Point officials said that in 10 
of 15 sexual assault cases since 1999, 
the accused male cadets have left the 
academy. In three of the cases the ca- 
dets received lesser punishments. One 
cadet was exonerated and one case is 
pending. 

Annapolis had 11 cases reported 
during the last three academic years. 
Charges were substantiated in four 








NYC lays off workers 


BY TIMOTHY WILLIAMS 
Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW YORK (AP) — The city plans 
to lay off 3,400 municipal workers to 
helpcloseanestimated $3.4 billion bud- 
get gap in the upcoming fiscal year. The 
cuts mark the largest round oflayoffs in 
New York in more than a decade. 

Mayor Michael Bloomberg’s ad- 
ministration sent notice to 21 mu- 
nicipal unions in a letter Monday, 


and the layoffs would likely take ef- ” 


fect in late April or early May. The 
fiscal year begins July 1. 

The affected employees include 
sanitation workers, correction offic- 
ers, teacher’s aides and civilian em- 
ployees in the fire department. 

During the past 15 months, the 


city has issued layoff notices to some 
1,500 ofits 250,000 employees, mostly 
from the departments of sanitation 
and education. There have been about 
600 layoffs so far. 

The city’s economic picture has 
dimmed recently, with prospective tax 
receipts expected to bring in about 
$300 million less than had been an- 
ticipated. Also, prospects of getting. 
another $300 million in tobacco settle- 
ment funds are uncertain because of 
an Illinois court judgment against 
cigarette maker Philip Morris. 

Bloomberg gave labor unions an 
April 1 deadline toagreeto $600 million 
in savings. The two sides have been 
unable to reach a deal, and behind-the- 
scenes negotiations deteriorated into 
mutual public recriminations. 
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Saving StuCo 


Why must the student body suffer from flawed 
election after flawed election, when the root of the 
confusion, bitterness and bizarre results remain the 
same every time? 

Therehavebeen three electionshandledby the Board 
of Elections over the course of this academic year. The 
first election, for freshman class offices, was marred by 
arash of disqualifications, including the top vote-getter 
for the office of president. The BoE ended up installing 
acandidate who receiveda paltry 14 percent of the first- 
place votes. At the time, we suggested that the unneces- 
sarily harsh rules on disqualification be amended to 
createa system in whichrunning for officeismoreabout 
meeting one’s classmates than jumping through BoE 
hoops. The following week, BoE co-chair Mary Keough 
responded by blaming the candidates for not following 
their rules. 

During the Student Council Executive Board elec- 
tions last month, four of the 10 candidates were 
barred for campaigning before the election for in- 
fractions as minor as posting to an online forum or 
leaving a self-promotional away message on AOL 
Instant Messenger. Once again, on this very page, we 
told the BoE that the system was fatally flawed and 
that they should revise their regulations or enforce- 
ment, lest the election process further degrade into a 
battle of who can disqualify whom. This time, the 
BoE responded in a letter by blaming candidates by 
name for running “petty, hostile campaigns.” Once 
again, the BoE refused to take responsibility for a 
deeply flawed election they ran. 

Therefore, nobody should be the least bit shocked 
to read that in the most recent elections, eight candi- 
dates were disqualified and five candidates won with 
fewer than 25 votes, out of classes with 1,000 people. 
Nine percent of the junior class voted. If it hasn’t 
been apparent up to now, the BoE should recognize 
what dozens of candidates and hundreds of voters 
already know: the BoE has made Student Council 
Elections at Johns Hopkins a joke and they have 

nobody to blame for it than but themselves. 

Disqualifying a candidate from an election is 
the harshest form of punishment available to any 
agency in charge of running elections — it should 
be used in only the most extreme circumstances. 
Frankly, we don’t see how a flyer that falls on the 
ground or a t-shirt that says “vote for me” is any- 
thing more than a harmless expression and a cel- 
ebration of the spectacle of democracy, a hallowed 
American tradition. 

The co-chairs may complain that the streak of 


disqualifications is a result of candidates taking ad- | 
vantage of the rules to remove their opposition. | 
People respond to incentives; if the BoE behaves like | 


it’s out to disqualify as many people as possible in 
order to show their strict adherence to principals of 
“fairness,” then candidates, always looking for an 
advantage, will takeadvantage of this. The BoE should 


care more about turnout and candidate choice than | 


catering to candidates who don’t want opposition. 


In general, we are optimists. We believe that the | 


student body can have clean elections if spending 
reports are handed in 10 minutes late. Frankly, we 
might not even need them at all. Candidates for 
elective office are capable of running without the 
BoE’s current statutory straightjacket and obsessive 
violation-hunting. Unfortunately, the BoE co-chairs 


have been unwilling to take any measures to remedy | 


this situation other than blaming candidates. 
With the crystal-clear perspective that comes from 


hindsight, BoE members have told the News-Letter | 


in the wake of this week’s elections that they were 
considering changing the regulations in the future 
but could not because any changes in the relevant 


regulations would require the approval of Student | 


Council, which could not be arranged in the short 
period between Executive Board and class officer 
elections. We understand the time constraints, but 
holding offelections for a few weeks isa small price to 
pay to*avoid an entire year in which student govern- 
ment is composed of candidates without mandates. 
It wasa mistake to hold elections under a system they 
knew was a recipe for shenanigans. 

While there is still time, the BoE should immedi- 
ately suspend the results of the election, change the 
rules and hold the election again. But we’ve sug- 
gested this before, and the BoE has failed to act. 

Since the Board of Elections rules allow for any 
student to appeal the results of an election to the BoE 
within 48 hours and following that, to Jeffrey Groden- 
Thomas, the Director of Student Involvement. We 
are taking this opportunity to do so. 

In order to save fair and popularly supported 
elections at this University, Groden-Thomas must 
step in and call a new election — one with regula- 
tions that are fair, but not so constricting as to dis- 
qualify serious candidates, The mark of a successful 
election from here on out should be measured in the 
number of candidates running, the number of stu- 
dents voting and the level of excitement in the cam- 
paign, not the number of “violators” the BoE can 
“catch” in their misguided nitpicking. 
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lraq war protesters 
‘basking in ignorance’ 





Warm greetings to all current N- 
| L’ersfroma former comrade-at-arms. 
The paper looks lovely of late. But 
please bring back the innuendo-filled 
headlines, endless spelling errors and 
stale Zack Pack references that N-L 
readers have come to expect. All this 
serious reportage is going to ruin our 
paper’s hard-earned reputation for 
sucking. 

This past week’s article on the anti- 
war rallies at Hopkins stirred this old 
man’s heart just a little and my stom- 
ach quite a lot. I’m all for free speech, 
but who are these jokers? You’ve got 
aringleader seemingly proud of him- 
self because “the cops got tense” and 
were forced to restrain his over-zeal- 
ous cohorts. If that’s a “good pro- 
test,” what does a great one require? 
A half-dozen looted Starbucks, per- 
haps? You’ve got some loon running 
around in gym shorts and boxing 
gloves, proclaiming himselfa “White 
Bomber” inhonorofMuhammad Ali. 
The “Brown Bomber” was, in fact, 
not Mr. Ali but Joe Louis, a veteran of 
World War II who surely understood 
the importance of standing up to dic- 
tators. 

These so-called “activists” appear 
to take pride in their violence and 
bask in their own ignorance. Aren’t 
these the same bums that stunk up 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Sex column‘tasteless,’ 
degrading to women 


I am writing concerning your sex 
column inthe JHU News-Letter. lwas 
flipping through the paper and came 
across one of your articles, entitled 
“Dick just doesn’t get it.” After read- 
ing it, I decided to check out some of 
the others, and found them to be 
equally, if not more, offensive. While 
sex can bea very touchy subject, I do 
agree that it is something that should 
be discussed more openly. However, 
the manner in which it is written not 
only does an injustice to the beauty of 
sex, but also to the intelligence and 
values of people at this school. The 
articles degrade and devalue the fe- 
male gender in particular, as well as 
the act of sex as a whole. 

Iam certainly not speaking to you 
as an expert on sex, nor do I wish to 
preach my beliefs to you. However, 
reading those articles makes me 
ashamed to be affiliated with this 
school, and I would be embarrassed 
to have someone I know come here 
and pick up our News-Letter. Even if 
the subject matter is appropriate fora 
school newspaper, the manner in 
which it is written is very tasteless, 
with no consideration for fellow stu- 
dents (and there are many other stu- 


dents who agree with me). If one 
good thing came from reading the 
articles, it’s that I can appreciate the 
beauty, value and rarity of sexual pu- 
rity to an even greater degree. 


Jake Kail 


April Fool's issue full 
of fun, frivolity 


[had the distinct pleasure of be- 
ing fooled by, and later reading in 
full, your April Fool’s section in last 
week’s paper. I particularly enjoyed 
“Jeremy Tullie’s” “Won’tyoube my 
Palestine Valentine” and the front 
page picture of John Astin cooking. 

In serious times like these, there 
has been a real lack of perspective; 
people, particularly those demon- 
strating out front of MSE every Mon- 
day, take themselves way too seri- 
ously. There isa place for parody and 
satire and there always should be. 

I hope that despite your serious 
reporting, you continue to maintain 
your sense of humor in your future 
endeavors. The April Fool’s issue has 
been a constant reminder that al- 
though Johns Hopkins is a serious 
institution, its students can enjoy a 
good laugh, too. 


Albert Samoud, Jr. 


| LETTERS POLICY meee ~~ 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
- dee grammar oe Pe SUE Letters must include the name, address 
at home gamesis also encouraging. Nearly 7,300 fans and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
showed up for a primetime game against University Charbel J. Barakat ce eke ee DO eis: Phe ate ee 


of Virginia. But when, according to the Athletic ieee a 


Garland Hall for months a few years 
backand still failed to get their “living 
wage?” Soon enough, a short, victori- 
ouswar for the Coalition will rob these 
Abercrombie-wearing poseurs of yet 
another issue. What to do then, boys 
and girls? 
Free Mumia, perhaps? 


More effort for spirit 


5 ae 

_ \  ~It’snot unreasonable to assume that most incom- 
— -—-~=~ ing freshmen have never watched a game of lacrosse. 
~ _ Aside from the fact its following is dwarfed by more 















popular college sports like basketball and football, its 
popularity generally tends to bea Mid-Atlantic prep- 
school phenomenon. Perhaps it’s this unfamiliarity 
or an elitist connotation that keeps some from at- 
tending Blue Jays’ games. But lacrosse at Hopkins 
has been Compared to football at Notre Dame — the 
pride of our institution — and there’s no reason why 
our athletic hallmark, which boasts a 120-year his- 
tory and 42 national championships, should not be 
promoted more among undergraduates. 

Given this pedigree, it shouldn’t be difficult to 
enthuse students to become Hopkins lacrosse fans. 
The effort required of the University, particularly the 
Athletic Director’s office, would be minimal. Unfor- 
tunately, the effort is lacking. 

When the Blue Jays travel 30 miles to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland this weekend, they will be going 


alone. Despite the high-profile match up which, ac-’ 


cordingto the Athletic Director’s office, always draws 
the biggest crowds, no school-sponsored accommo- 
dations for bringing students to the game will be 
offered. Like Princeton ahd Syracuse before, if stu- 
dents want to go, they'll have to find a way them- 
selves. 3 

Assistant Athletic Director Ernie Larossa said the 
reason the school didn’t hire a charter for the Syra- 
cuse game is because it happened over Spring Break, 
and the school didn’t want to “get stuck” with a bus 
and no one to transport; this seems more like ratio- 
nalization than intention, though. 

Why wasn’t transportation provided for games at 
Princeton or Maryland? The Athletic Director’s of- 
fice said it would cost about $2,000 to hire a charter, 
amodest sum relative to how much is spent annually 


onthe team. Hopkins could therefore make sure that 


those who want to go to the games don’t “get stuck” 
themselves. It’s too late to get a bus for this weekend, 


Director’s office, only one quarter of those in atten- 
dance are undergraduates, should the school be sat- 
isfied? 

The fact that less than 50 percent of the under- 
graduates attend games can’t just be attributed to 
Hopkins’ apathy. Larossa says, “I wish more would 
come —I’mnever satisfied.” But Hopkins’ complete 
lack of effort in promotion does not support this 
wish. 

The most advertised aspect of this season has been 
the change in the way students must obtain tickets. 
Although put in place to help count the number of 
students in attendance, it certainly does not encour- 
age more students to come. While Larossa claims the 
600 people who go through the Rec Center everyday 
are missing a chance to get tickets early, this would 
require a separate trip to the old, nearly abandoned 
Athletic Center. Rather, students who come in and 
need to swipe their JCard anyway, should simply 
receive a ticket. But, like forcing students to drive 
themselves to away games, Hopkins has once again 
shifted the responsibility to enjoy our best non-aca- 
demic release. 

More than logistical shortcomings, though, 
Larossa still “has no further plans” to encourage 
students to come? Unlike in years past when students 
could. be motivated by spirited tee-shirts painted 
with a hearty “Princeton Sucks,” lacrosse surpris- 
ingly goes without promotion; Hopkins simply as- 
sumes enough fans will show up for the games. But, 
if free tee-shirts are enough to get people to sign up 
for credit cards, wouldn’t the shirts and the spirit 
they represent attract people to attend games and 
support the team? Such a practice should be encour- 
aged. 

So when Larossa says, “I don’t know what else we 
could do,” one questions the effort. It would not take 
much, but making away games more accessible, tick- 


_ etseasier to obtain and investing in promotion would 
" Jead to larger and more boisterous crowds on game 
large day. This, in turn, could be turned into something 
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magine a Friday night in the 

not-so-distant future. Your 

friends are deciding where to 

go party. But instead of wan- 

dering around Charles Village, 
searching for the SAE house, then 
heading across campus to go to Phi 
Psi, you just take a three-block stroll 
down to the 3200 block of St. Paul 
and party all night. 

Unfortunately, a scenario like 
this may be more wishful thinking 
then reality. Although Hopkins has 
reportedly been furiously buying 
property in the area, from row 
houses near the University Mini- 
Mart to the former WaWa house, 
there are no plans to create a con- 
solidated fraternity row. 

Although I have encouraged such 
a real estate purchasing initiative in 
the past, describing the desperate 
need for Hopkins to gentrify the 
Charles Village area by making it its 
own, it’s disappointing that these 
plans seemingly neglect to see the 
similar importance of creating a strip 
of Baltimore dedicated to fraternal 
housing. 

While some would claim that such 
plans would simply invite further 
criticism from our Charles Village 
neighbors, having a single, 
sanctioned block of fra- 
ternity housing 
would benefit <% 
the community. PR 
As Ira Young, 

Greek Life coor- (| 
dinator, ex- \¥ {| 
plained, “It would 
definitely be benefi- 
cial to have a con- 
centrated [Greek X 
presence] in one area, 

versus a scattered 

one.” 

The benefits are imme- 
diately clear for local residents, 
who would no longer have to deal 
with noisy neighbors. Since students 
wouldn’t be roaming through the 
area, but instead be in one place, we 
_might be able to avoid scenes like the 
one witnessed a few weeks ago, when 
a group of inebriated girls sang as 
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It’s Nor Tat 
SIMPLE 


they frolicked down my block, a man 
ran out of his front door and 


called 
5 | KE 
Sn can 
‘A wo S 


his wife, “Call the 


Ld police. ..’mgonnakill those 
kids!” 


Sadly, this is no exaggeration. I 
generally feel likes non-Hopkins 
residents of Charles Village resent 
our presence. Andalthoughit’s hard 
to care what they think when they 
seem so outraged by college stu- 
dents roaming the neighborhood on 
weekend nights, perhaps moving 
out of the neighborhood into our 
own block would be best. 


OPINIONS 


Frat row will end local harassment American media 
drives war agenda 


This way, students would know 
exactly where to go to find a party. 
The atmosphere along the street 
would be unlike most weekend eve- 
nings at Hopkins, save for the block 
party at the beginning of the year that 
bore witness to huge crowds that, co- 
incidentally, was along the 3200 block 
of St. Paul. 

Andlike that night, ifa police pres- 
ence were required, it would prob- 
ably notentaila couple cops breaking 
up a party and arresting a few broth- 
ers, butbeinamore reasonable chap- 
eroning capacity. This would result 
in fewer arrests and more safety for all 
involved. 

Since the houses would conceiv- 
ably be owned by Hopkins, the 
fraternity residents would be 
beholden to the good graces of 
the University. This would dis- 
behavior 


courage 

the im- 

mature | FRATERNITY ROW 
that we saw 

earlier this 
year when 


brothers threw 
water balloons at pe- 
destrians below. 

The cost to Hopkins, meanwhile, 
would not be disproportionately 
great. One former fraternity resi- 
dence of AEPi was sold for only 
$65,000. Local homeowners may be 
wise to squeeze more out of 
Hopkins, but the effort to obtain to 
amain social outlét for undergradu- 
ates would not be overlooked. And 
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if Hopkins is already buying prop- 
erty, why not add to the grand plan? 
Without a fraternity row, any efforts 
to build a campus without holes 
would be wasted. 


There is no guarantee that 
Hopkins would attract more stu- 
dents if it built a fraternity row. As 


Young said, such a commitment by 
Hopkins would probably not be a 
major factor in a students’ decision 
to come here, especially since the 
Greek “system is a good size for the 
student population; it’s not going 
to get bigger or smaller.” But when 
prospective students see the com- 
mitment Hopkins has to student 
life, not just showing Matinee mov- 
ies in Levering, it will get kids look- 

ing for a great education as well 


as a good college experience to 


come. 

Of course, a fraternity row 
wouldn’t be a cure-all. But 
in a school that has histori- 
cally had trouble convinc- 
ing people it is not just a 
place to learn science, it 
would go a long way. 

I have made parallels be- 
tween Hopkins and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania before, 


JEREMY) ULLY 
NON-CORPORATE 
NEws 


ith the massive 

bombing phase of 

the U.S.-led war 

against Iraq now 

three weeks old, it 
is worth reflecting on the dirty work 
carried out by America’s own Minis- 
try of Propaganda: the mainstream 
American press. 

The war is far from over, and al- 
ready Iraqi civilian casualties number 
over 1000, with the more numerous 
wounded suffering agonizing pain as 
they are operated on without anesthet- 
ics (denied them by U.S.-backed eco- 
nomic sanctions). American claims of 
humanitarian intent play well for do- 
mestic audiences, but are not believ- 


_ able, given continued American use of 


but I think the analogy still | 


holds. In addition to its neigh- 
borhood needing revitaliza- 
tion being the subject of con- 
cern for student residents, it 
has a proud Greek tradition, 


with expansive on-campus fra- | 


ternal housing amidst an other- 
wise city campus. Such devotion 
to student concerns, social, 
safety or otherwise, should be 
emulated here. 
While UPenn has been the en 
vogue school for the last half dozen 
years, there is no reason why Hopkins 
can’t follow that model. By creating 


cluster bombs and depleted uranium. 
Theunexploded“bomblets” from clus- 
ter munitions exact an incredible toll, 
primarily on children, while depleted 
uranium isresponsibleforsoaringrates 
of cancer in countries where it has been 
used. 

Nor is it credible that Bush, Powell 
and the rest did not know this war 
would bring such suffering for Iraqis. 
The real problem is that whether other 
human beings — thousands of them 
— live or die is not something that 


| strikes our president as something 


that should notbe his choice to make. 
So much for Bush’s “deeply held” (for 


| public relations purposes) religious 


outlets for students and helping them | 
establisha consolidated part of Charles | 
Village, Hopkins could go a long way | 


towards realizing this goal. 


David Leiman can be reached at 
dleiman@jhunewsletter.com. 





On patriotism, liberation and AC/DC 


lear Channel Communi- 
cations holds “support 
the troops rallies” that 
are little more than ha- 
rassment and intimida- 
tion of previously planned peace dem- 
onstrations. They pull artists from 
their play lists for the sin of making 
their opinions known. Their “war up- 
dates” are little more than a re-pack- 
aging of the White House line. Worst 
ofall, they destroyed Baltimore’s clas- 
sic rock station, playing too much 
Fleetwood Mac and not nearly 
enough AC/DC. 
In fact, [would goso farasto say that 
Clear Channel is the lousiest corpora- 
tion in America. With all the competi- 
tion, it may be hard to choose just one 
company to be America’s lousiest, but 
Ithink I can make a good case for Clear 
Channel, which has spent the last sev- 
eral years buying up local radio stations 
“ and cleansing them of any character in 
order to save money. Say what you will 
about pork-addicted defense contrac- 
’ tors, sweat shops and polluting chemi- 
- cal companies — when push comes to 
_ shove, they make things people (and 
governments) need. Nobody needs a 
" company whose main goal is to buy up 
* good things and make them worse in 
order to increase profits. » 
That being said, I was nonetheless 
listening to B-104.3, a Clear Channel 
" station, last Friday afternoon. They run 
’ war updates every halfhour and adver- 
“tise them with the following tagline — 
_ “stay informed, stay alert, stay united, 
which, roughly translated means, lis- 


” the heck up.” Following an update, the 
DJ, whose name is “Ledge according 
* tothestation Website, decided to make 
a speech on the war. It took a while for 


him to get the words out. Long pauses” 


don’t make for good radio, but therehe 
‘ was, pausing between each choppy sen- 
“tence, as if to give the illusion of genu- 
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WERELEFT, 
THEY RE WRONG 


for them and break their chains of op- 
pression. For example, they need our 
help in Turkmenistan, where dissent- 
ers are horribly tortured and the only 
major growth industry is constructing 
monuments to the President, who calls 
himself Turkmenbashi and forces stu- 
dentsand governmentworkersto study 
his autobiography at least once a day. 
Well, that and providing us with air- 
fields. 

So we need Turkmenistan. How 
about Belarus, where journalists are 
imprisoned and opposition politi- 
cians die in mysterious “accidents,” 
one by one. Why can’t have an “Op- 
eration Belarussian Freedom”? 

Maybeweshouldn’tfocuson former 
Soviet republics — they've had such a 
tough time of it recently. What about 
Zimbabwe, formerly the breadbasket 
ofsouthern Africa? It is suffering under 
a self-imposed famine. Its president, 
Robert Mugabe, starveshis opposition, 
orders their imprisonment, rape and 
murder and compares himself proudly 
to Hitler. Elections are always rigged, 


ds and whatever productive land is left is 





also has weapons of mass’ destruction 
that directly threaten our national in- 
terests.” 
During the current war, there have 
been several occasions on which the 
public was told about caches of chemi- 
cal or biological weapons in Iraq, then 
later told that they didn’t find anything 
after all. As of the writing of this article, 
there have been no confirmed finds. 
What if we don’t find any illegal 
weapons? Will Americans start asking 
the administration why we didn’t in- 
vade lush and picturesque Zimbabwe 
instead of dusty Iraq? According to an 
April4 poll conducted by the Los Ange- 
les Times, a majority of Americans said 
that they would still support the war if 
no weapons of mass destruction were 
found. I suspect that the reason why 
this war was so neatly and tucked into 
the War on Terror was because a ma- 
jority of Americans believe that some 


or most of the Sept. 11 hijackers were 
Iraqi, when none were. Who would 
correctthem? Certainly not Clear Chan- 
nel, for whom one third of their war 
coverage mantra is “stay united.” 

As polls show us, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans will refuse to 
oppose a war if it seems inevitable or is 
in progress. This suits the Bush Admin- 
istration perfectly, since its strategy 
since the Florida recount has centered 
on the “aura of inevitability,” or creat- 
ing the impression that their agenda 
will be passed anyway and the opposi- 
tion can either be on the winning side 
or the losing side. Needless to say, 
America likes winning. 

So does the lousiest corporation 
in America. 





Charles Donefer can be reached at 
cdonefer@jhunewsletter.com. 


beliefs, which instruct that this is 
something reserved for God alone. 
This attitude is reflected in the oft- 
handed comments of American Ser- 
geant Schrumpf, as reported by the 
New York Times: “We had a great 
day. We killed a lot of people. ...We 


| dropped a few civilians, but what do 


you do?” After all, it was not his fault 


| that, “The chick was in the way.” 








It stands to reason that there would 
be aneed on the battlefield to rational- 
ize,as Schrumpf does, one’s decision to 
take the lives of others. If Bush et al. are 
to have their war, then the American 
press must carry out the same task do- 
mestically, hiding the realities of U.S. 
aggression from the public. 

First, the media reestablish our own 
moral credentials by prominently dis- 
playing whatever evidence can be pro- 
duced of our supposed humanitarian 
intentions. One technique is to dra- 
matically show pictures of Iraqis re- 
ceiving clean water from American 
troops. That these things were so long 


| denied them by primarily U.S.-spon- 


sored sanctions is not important — 
and nor should we worry that supplies 
provided by America and Britain are 
buta fraction of what is needed, or that 
the White House is busily constructing 
a plan for Iraqis to pay for their own 
humanitarian aid. What really matters 
are the touching photos. 

Press accounts are replete with 
similar examples of the charity of 
American troops, who manage to in- 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


terpret the “third-world sign lan- 
guage” of simple Iraqis. The Times 
observes desperate, begging Iraqis 
with all the pleasure of the master at 
his newly trained dog. “The smartest 
ones waved Iraqi dinars bearing im- 
ages of Saddam Hussein.” How clever 
of them — and gratifying for us! 

When Iraqis disappoint us by fail- 
ing to “dance in the streets” at the 
sudden appearance of a new form of 
repression, we can at least be re- 
minded of the barbarity of the oppo- 
nent. CNN was just as outraged as 
U.S. Gen. Richard Myers at Iraq’s re- 
fusal to allow the Red Cross to visit 
American POW’s. Such behavior is 
certainly a gross violation ofhumani- 
tarian law — although itis hard to see 
howIraq’s refusalis any different from 
American treatment of prisoners at 
Guantanamo Bay or from Israel’s 
identical refusal to allowthe Red Cross 
into Jenin at this time last year. 

But how does the media handle 
incidents such as last week’s murder 
ofseven Iraqis, who did notslowdown 
for an (illegal) U.S. checkpoint in 
time? Most major outlets, with the 
lone exception of the Washington 
Post, omitted the crucial detail that 
no warning shot had been fired, there- 
fore making U.S. actions seem less 
criminal than they were. 

The catastrophe prompted elabo- 
rate apologetics in the mainstream 
press. The Times in an editorial drew 
parallels to the infamous My Lai mas- 
sacre in Vietnam, sadly noting that 
American troops may find themselves 
behaving in Iraqjustas they did at My 
Lai — not out of any “bad inten- 
tions,” but, “of the fury of frightened 
young American men who were no 
longer able to distinguish between 
innocent civilians and hostile forces.” 

This indeed is a remarkable revi- 
sion of history, given what actually 
happened at My Lai: the more than 
200 inhabitants of the village were 
rounded into the town’s center and 
summarily machine-gunned to death. 
Ifthe agenda-setting Times thinks that 
My Lai was simply an example of a 
completely understandable failure to 
“distinguish between innocent civil- 
ians and hostile forces,” what chances 
arethereforhonestreporting from Iraq? 

Robert Fisk sourly reflects on his 
experiences reporting on wars: “In 
Libya in 1986, I remember how 
American reporters would repeatedly 
cross-question the wounded: had they 
perhaps been hit by shrapnel from 
their own antiaircraft fire? Again, in 
1991, ‘we’ asked the Iraqi wounded 
the same question. And yesterday, a 
doctor found himself asked by a Brit- 
ish radio reporter — yes, you've 
guessed it — ‘Do you think, doctor, 
that some of these people could have 
been hit by Iraqi antiaircraft fire?” 

As the saying goes, the first casu- 
alty of war is truth. And one inadmis- 
sible truth in the U.S. media is that if 
we launcha war against another coun- 
try, then that war’s casualties are 
nobody’s fault but our own. 





Jeremy Tully can be reached at 
jtully@jhunewsletter.com. 





Dont ‘misunderestimate’ Bushs verbal power 


eorge W. Bushhasastu- | 


pidity problem. Demo- 

crats have a stupidity 

fixation. Bush doesn’t 

need to worry. Demo- 
crats, though, need to do something 
soon. 

Recently, a friend of mineandI were 
reliving the “Bush’s greatest hits,” rel- 
ishing in the inanity of Bush’s promise 
not to let “terriers” hold this nation 
“hostile.” Many otherdocumentedslips 
exist, especially since being elected 
president. Search the web for 
“Bushisms” and one gets dozens of 

ages illuminating Bush’s C-average 
intellect far better than any self-depre- 
cation on his part could. 

And then my friend and I lean 
back, angry that the rest of the nation 
won't listen to us. We think, if only 
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remarksand snickers at Bush’s speech 
deficiencies have made us forget that 
Bush has a way of doing just what he 
says he will. The silly, little nuggets 
gleaned from speeches make us feel 
thatwe’re smarter than the President, 
but it doesn’t change the reality that 
he’s pushing his agenda, and getting 
itthrough. 

So if Democrats argue in 2004 that 
stupidity should disqualify Bush, 
they’llaccomplish little. To beat Bush, 
Democrats need one of three things 
to happen. Calling Bush stupid af- 
fects none of them. 

Attacking Bush’s intelligence 
won’thelp convince Bush’s faction to 
vote Democratic. Republican busi- 
nessmen like Bush on principle, be- 
cause he’s one of them, Social conser- 
vatives love him. So do guys who drive 
around in pickup trucks with Con- 
federate battle flag decals. 

The political center doesn’t want 
to hear the jokes anymore. They’ve 
accepted it and moved on. Allega- 
tions of stupidity have plagued Bush 


a 4 
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since the beginning of 1999, and 
haven’t affected Bush’s political situ- 
ation in the slightest. 

The only other source for new 
Democratic votes comes from the non- 
voting population. Calling Bush stupid 
just increases their cynicism and apa- 
thy. They'll laugh, but they won’t vote. 

The stupidity issue’s lack of traction 
leaves educated liberals in a contradic- 
tion they cannot come to terms with: 
sounding stupid doesn’t make some- 
one unelectable, or even ineffective at 
leading. 

Hereat Hopkins, andacross much 
of the world, we see education as a 
necessary qualification for public ser- 
vice, Bush presents the Bloomberg 
contradiction: How can a guy who 
spent his years getting C’s and being 
drunk be an effective leader? 

Often liberals explain Bush’s suc- 
cesses as a triumph of advisors, Bush 
doesn’treallylead, they say. That’s Dick 
Cheney’s job. Contradiction solved. 
Bush plays the role of a figurehead 


who reaches out to the masses but © 


doesn’t actually affect policy. The 
administration’s effective leadership 
comes from the inside, not from the 
top. 

But this view unfairly discounts 
Bush’s very real and potent political 
skills. | don’t question the fact that he’s 


tongue-tied. But he’s also got an ability 


to connect with people. 

He’s built a first-class team of advi- 
sors. He’s managed to keep a White 
House that includes Donald Rumsfeld 
and Colin Powell from falling apart. 
They may disagree, but they’re willing 
to bend to follow Bush. 

Karl Rovemay design political strat- 
egy, but Bush must make it happen. 
Bush holds the conservative coalition 
together. Almost half the nation votes 
for Bush on principle. That’s no small 
achievement. 

Don’t confuse my admiration for | 
the President’s skills with agreement. 
He wants to unmake the New Deal 
and plunge us back into the laissez- 
faire system withouta thought for the 
little person. Much of his compas- 
sionisa show. The dire consequences 
should Bush succeed scare me. Demo- 
crats who don’t take the President 
seriously scare me even more. 

_ It’s fun to make jokes about the 
Psi sabia ea 
play along wheneveF get the chance. 
But two anda half years of experience 
should be enough to remind us that 
underestimating Bush is like playing 
with fire. You never know when 
you’re going to get burned. 





Raphael Schweber-Korencanbereached 
at raphaelsk@jhunewsletter.com. — 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Global cancer has Study exposes mental effects of pot 
risen, says WHO 














BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Recent studies done by the Uni- 
versity of Sydney shows that frequent 
marijuana usage leads to depression 
and schizophrenia later in life. The 
study also dispels popular ideas that 
cannabis usage can be used to treat 
depression, and is safer than smok- 
ing cigarettes, 

According to the New Scientist, 
there was hardly enough reliable evi- 
dence to support the idea that can- 
nabis use could cause such mental 
illnesses until now. The lack of good 
evidence has delayed studies in find- 
ing harmful effects of a seemingly 
harmless drug. 

One of the main conclusions of 
the research was that people whostart 
smoking cannabis as young adults 


| | wereat the greatest risk oflater devel- 


| oping mental health problems. An- 
other study done by an associated 
team concluded that depression and 
schizophrenia in the United 
Kingdom’s population could be re- 
duced by 13 percent if marijuana use 


| | was eradicated. 





; COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SAVINELLLIT/OTHER/ 
According to the World Health Organization, tobacco products such as 
cigarettes and cigars are one of the leading global causes of cancer. 


BY FAREED RIYAZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


According to a recently released 
study entitled the World Cancer Re- 
port (WCR), cancer rates could in- 
crease by as much as 50 percent to 15 
million new cases by 2020. The 351- 
page report, issued by the Interna- 
tional Agency for Research on Can- 
cer (IARC), a division of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), is con- 
sidered the most comprehensive 
study of the disease to date. 

The report cites evidence that dra- 

matically shows the global problem 
of cancer. In the year 2000, for ex- 
ample, malignant tumors were im- 
plicated in nearly 12 percent of the 56 
million deaths worldwide, from all 
causes. In many countries, more than 
25 percent of all deaths were related 
to cancer. Researchers expect that the 
predicted increase, up from 10 mil- 
lion new cases in 2000, will be mainly 
attributable to increases in the age of 
populations, the prevalence of smok- 
ing, and unhealthy diets. Another 
contributing factor is infections that 
lead to cancers. 

Dr. Gro Harlem Brundtland, the 
Director-General for the WHO, 
stated in a WHO press release: “The 
report provides a basis for public 
health action and assists us in our 
goal to reduce the morbidity and 
mortality from cancer, and to im- 
prove the quality of life of cancer pa- 
tients and their families, everywhere 
in the world.” 

The report focused on three areas 
where action could be taken to sig- 
nificantly reduce the current trends. 
These three areas are the prevalence 
of tobacco consumption, the lack ofa 
healthy lifestyle, and the dearth of 
early detection programs. These ar- 
eas mirror the predicted causes for 
the upcoming increase. 

Tobacco consumption remains 
the most significant factor related to 
cancer, the researchers found. It has 
been estimated that in the 20th cen- 
tury, approximately 100 million 
people died worldwide as a result of 
tobacco-related causes. 

Halfofregularsmokerswill die from 
the habit, while a quarter will die pre- 
maturely. It was found that the relative 
risk for acquiring almost any type of 
cancer is increased in smokers versus 
nonsmokers, with the risk for cancers 
more directly related to the digestive 
process being much higher. Addition- 
ally, involuntary smoking, better 
known as secondhand smoking, is also 
carcinogenic, and can increase the risk 
for lung cancer by 20 percent. 

While never initiating the practice 
of smoking is the healthiest by far, 
evidence has shown that great ben- 
efits still exist for those that quit. The 

greatest effect is seen in those who 
stop while they are in their early 30s, 
impressive risk reductions of more 
than 60 percent are seen even when 
the habit is quit when the individual 
is past the age of 50. 

The report pointed at the 

unhealthiness of the ‘Western 
- lifestyle,’ as the next major cause fora 
~ variety ofhealth concerns. The “West- 
ernlifestyle’ was defined asa diethigh 
in calories, fats, refined carbohy- 
" drates, and animal protein, while at 
the same time, low in physical activ- 
ity. These factors combined to create 
an overall energy imbalance 
_.__ Studies indicated that counteract- 
__ ing the ‘Western lifestyle’ with more 





fruits and vegetables could signifi- 
cantly help to reduce the risks of cer- 
tain types of cancer. Recent data sug- 
gested that a daily consumption of 
500 grams of fruits and vegetables 
could decrease the incidence of can- 
cers of the digestive tract by 25 per- 
cent. The report also suggested that 
people would also gain other benefits 
from the adoption of healthier 
lifestyles, since the incidence of other 
common noncommunicable dis- 
eases, such as heart disease and dia- 
betes, share many of the same risk 
factors related to lifestyle. 

The report also noted that infec- 
tion was a significant cause of cancer, 
though it has been relatively over- 
looked in comparison with other 
causes. Some of the major infectious 
agents named were hepatitis B and C 
virus (liver cancer), human 
papillomaviruses (cervical and ano- 
genital cancers), and Helicobacter 
pylori (stomach cancer). In develop- 
ing countries, the number of malig- 
nancies due to infectious agents can 
be as high as 23 percent, while in de- 
veloped nations, only about eight 
percent ofall malignancies are attrib- 
uted to infections. 

While vaccinations could be the 
key to preventing these types of can- 
cers, as trials in high-incidence coun- 
tries have shown, other problems ex- 
ist; developing nations may not be 
able to pay for the vaccinations, leav- 
ing the populations who need them 
most without them. 

The obvious discrepancy between 
incidence of cancer due to infection 
between developed nations and de- 
veloping nations can be explained by 
the much stronger public health in- 
frastructure present in the developed 
nations. 

The incidence of cervical cancer is 
a prime example of this situation. 
More than 80 percent of all cervical 
cancer deaths occur in developing 
nations, where the PAP smear, an 
early detection system, has not been 
widely introduced; this test has led to 
an impressive reduction in mortality 
rates in western nations. 

In fact, early detection hasbeencited 
as the major cause for much of the 
recent decline seen in many countries. 
Improvements in imaging techniques, 
such as mammography, functional 
magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), 
andcomputed topography (CT), aswell 
as increased levels of disease awareness 
and educational programs are both re- 
sponsible for the observed success. Re- 
cent trials by an IARC subgroup have 
shown that in clinical trials, mammog- 
raphy screening can reduce breast can- 
cer mortality by 25 to 30 percent, anda 
nationwide reduction. of 20 percent 
wouldnotbeunthinkable. Similar find- 
ings were shown for other cancers. 

In order to have the greatest impact 
on the current trend, the report also 
calls for the continued, coordinated 


_involvement of the different levels of 


government with community health 
organizations. Examples include 
school-based education programs for 
tobacco abstinence and healthy dietary 
habitsasan effective method for chang- 
ing the behavior of the population at an 
early stage. 

As comprehensiveness is one of 
WHO’s major goals, WHO has been 
consulting with UN Member Nations, 
other UN agencies, and the civil and 
public sectors on the report, which will 
be presented to the World Health As- 
sembly in May 2004. 
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The study was done by forming a 
| team that followed 1600 Australian 

school pupils aged 14 to 15 for seven 

years. Daily marijuana usage was as- 
| sociated with a fivefold increased risk 
| of depression at the age of 20. The 
| study also concluded thatifmarijuana 
| was smoked on a weekly basis, there 
was a twofold increase. The regular 
users were no more likely to have 
suffered from depression or anxiety 
at the start of the study. 

Although this study revealed a 
dose-dependant relationship be- 
tween the frequency of cannabis use 
and schizophrenia, the conclusions 
were relatively vague. So the scien- 
tists looked to other factors that would 
explain the results. They concluded 
that regular marijuana use led to edu- 
cational failure and unemployment, 
which could increase the risk of de- 
pression. 

“However, because the risk seems 
confined largely to daily users, the 
question about a direct pharmaco- 
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A newly harvested marijuana plant is 10 to 12 times stronger than the 
marijuana smoked in the ‘flower-power’ generation. 


logical effect remains,” said Austra- 
lian scientist George Patton, in a re- 
cent interview with New Scientist. 

Researchers at King’s College 
London, UK, analyzed continuous 
data taken on over 1000 people born 
in Dunedin, New Zealand in 1972 
and 1973, and found that people 
who used cannabis by age 16 were 
four times as likely to have a diag- 
nosis of schizophreniform disorder 
(a milder version of schizophrenia) 
at age 27 than those who didn’t use 
the drug. 

The study also examined the ef- 
fects of pregnant women smoking 
marijuana. The study, conducted on 
rats, showed that the offspring of 
pregnantrats given a low dose of can- 
nabinoid were found to perform 
poorly in learning tests throughout 
their lives, compared to rats that were 
not exposed. 


This part of the overall marijuana 
study was done at the La Sapienza 
University in Rome, and also con- 
cluded that long-term learning in the 
rats was damaged by the cannabinoids 
irreversibly disrupting chemical and 
electrjcal processes in the brain dur- 
ing gestation. According to the New 
Scientist, the exposed rats were also 
more hyperactive as infants, although 
this effect wore offas the rats reached 
adulthood. 

“This is absolutely relevant,” says 
Peter Fried, a psychologist at Carleton 
University in Ottawa, Canada, who 
has done similar work in humans, in 
a recent interview with New Scientist. 
“What they have found is very con- 
sistent with what we have found in 
humans.” 

Another study done to see the 
drug’s effects on the lungs was 
coupled with research done on the 


long-term mental effects of cannabis 
usage. According to the New Scien- 
tist, The British Lung Council con- 
cluded ina recent study that smoking 
marijuana was as bad if not worse 
than smoking cigarettes. 

For example, the study demon- 
strated that because of the way mari- 
juana is smoked, three joints a day 
causes the same damage to the lung’s 
airways as 20 cigarettes. The study 
also concluded that the amount of 
smoke taken into the lungs is two 
thirds larger if cannabis is being 
smoked. The smoke is also taken one 
third deeper into the lungs, and that 
smokeis held an average of four times 
longer before being exhaled. 

Furthermore, the cannabis pro- 
duced and harvested now had been 
proven to be 10 to 12 times stronger 
than the trees smoked in the ‘flower- 
power’ generation. 

By further examining marijuana 
joints, the scientists found that the 
tar froma joint contains concentra- 
tions of carcinogens benzathracenes 
and benzpyrenes up to 50 percent 
higher than tobacco smoke, and that 
THC, which is the most concen- 
trated psychoactive ingredient of 
cannabis, destroys the immune sys- 
tem cells that help protect the lungs 
from infection; 

According to The Observer, the 
study also counters the more re- 
laxed measures taken by govern- 
ments in response to marijuana. For 
example, a year ago the British par- 
liament announced plans to reduce 
the classification of cannabis from 
category B to C, after a recommen- 
dation from the Police Federation 
that it was far less harmful than other 
drugs. The reclassification takes 
place this summer, and anyone 
caught smoking a joint will be much 
less likely to be arrested or pros- 
ecuted for possession. 

Despite the international 
community’s growing acceptance of 
marijuana — the drug is legal in 
Amsterdam, and stepsare being taken 
to legalize itin Canada — the danger- 
ous effects of the drug are'still impor- 
tant to study and note. 
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Founder and President, The Center for the Advancement of Genomics 
Becton Dickenson Lecture Hall, BSsPH 
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Various JHU School of Medicine Students and Fellows 
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Mike Snyder, Ph.D. 
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Paul W. Noble, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Medicine, Yale University School of Medicine 
9th Floor, Tumulty Room, 1830 Building, 
Sponsored by: Department of Medicine/Rheumatology 


11 a.m. Combining Intuitive Innovation with Analytic 
Engineering to Create Software for Medical and Public Health Solutions 


Allen Y. Tien, M.D., M.H.S. 
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Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 
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Hurd Hall 
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Gene Regulation 
Gary D. Stormo, Ph.D. 


Professor of Genetics at Washington University Medical School 


517 PCTB 
Sponsored by: Biophysics 
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The camera photographed aboveisa classicexample of LCD technology 


which has been used in the Tachi coat expe 


BY ROBERT DAVIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


What if it was possible to walk 
down the street without anyone 
knowing you were there? The possi- 
bilities would be endless. It is an idea 
that grabs the minds of science fic- 
tion enthusiasts and military think 
tanks alike. With the recent work by 
University of Tokyo Engineering Pro- 
fessor Susumu Tachi may make that 
all possible some time in the not too 
distant future. 

The latest attempt at an invisible 
cloak is a very advanced optical illu- 
sion. It begins with a camera placed 
behind the subject to be cloaked. The 
camera is linked to an infrared pro- 
jector, which beams the image onto 
the subject wearing the coat. While 
the coatis nothing unusual, the mate- 
rial it is made of makes it all possible. 

The special material converts the 
infrared wavelength to the visible 
spectrum, thus producing an image 
despite no visible light flooding the 
subject like a projector in a movie 
theater. The image is a perfect replica 
of the photographed image, but it has 
an eerie green glow that draws your 
suspicion. And since the video cam- 
era is taking a real time picture of the 
background, the viewer believes there 
is nothing there. 

According to CNN.com, Dr. Tachi 
expects the technology to have farrang- 
ing implications in fields ranging from 
medicine to aviation to military appli- 
cations. By adding the reflective mate- 
tial to surgical gloves and projecting an 
image ofan MRI or CAT scan, the doc- 
tor could simply see what in under the 
skin and bone by placing his hand over 
the area of interest. 

CAT scans and MRIs scan inside 
the body. According to Science Net, 
MRI scanners do not involve x-rays, 
but work on the principle of atomic 

nuclear-spin resonance. They use 
massive magnetic fields, so far 
thought to be harmless to the body, 
and radio signalsto deflect atomsand 
cause them to emit tiny signals that 
can be localised. 

These produce computer-con- 
structed images of amazing detail. 
MRI scanners can resolve detail in 
the brain and spinal cord so fine 
that the individual plaques in mul- 
tiple sclerosis for instance can be 
seen. 

Both devices are somwhat similar, 
but have several important differ- 
ences, CAT scans use X-rays to scan 
the body whereas MRI uses a high 


riment conducted in Japan. 


magnetic field and radio waves. Both 
techniques are capable of imaging 
both bone and soft tissue within the 
body and for imaging it is important 
to be able to distinguish one soft tis- 
sue from another 

By allowing the interior ofthe body 
to be visible to surgeons without large 
incisions, patient recovery time would 
be greatly reduced. 

The most dangerous part of any 
flight is of course the landing. If the 
interior of the cockpit was coated 
with the reflective material with ex- 
ternal cameras linked to the projec- 
tor, a pilot would be able to visually 
gauge the height off the ground 
when attempting a difficult land- 
ing. With added visibility, flights 
would become safer and landings 
less bumpy. 

In its current beginning state, this 
technology has several drawbacks. 
Most notably is the complexity of the 
device. The unit is made up of four 
separate parts: a camera, a projector, 
a screen, and a special viewing filter. 
While the camera and screen could 
be combined and the technology 
could be improved so the viewing 
filter could be removed, combining 
the projector and screen together 
would be rather difficult. Current 
LCD and plasma displays are more 
promising than the projector 
method. 

Projection technology on a whole 
also lacks quite a bit when applied to 
areal world environment. Ina closed 
setting where ambient light, dust, and 
weather can be controlled, projectors 
are easy and effective for imposing an 
image on a surface. 

However, atodd view angles, orin 
the presence ofa strong ambient light 
source, like the sun, projection be- 
comes fruitless. The image is washed 
outand lacks any depth. Asa military 
application, weather and dust ad- 
versely affect the projection process. 
If anything blocks the projector, the 
camouflaging image is distorted or 
non-existent. 

Lastly, as militaries around the 


world become more technologically © 


integrated, the threat of infrared de- 
tectionincreases. Thisis probably the 
most striking draw back of the pro- 
jection system. 

Not only does this technology not 
block the infrared signature of the 
human body, but it generates its own 
thermal signature. Because Tachi de- 
vice uses an infrared projector to 
transmit the image to the screen, thus 
the device would actually illuminate 
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troops in the field if the enemy had | 
infrared goggles. The use of this de- | 


vice would achieve the exact opposite 
of the intended goal. 

While this recent developmenthas 
received a fair amount of media at- 
tention, it is not the first attempt to 
create an adaptive camouflage tech- 
nology. In the mid-1990’s, the mili- 
tary funded several attempts to create 
a similar technology. 

The most successful was “Project 
Chameleo.” While “Project 


Chameleo” was designed for hiding | 


facilitiesand much larger objects than 
ahuman body, it used similar projec- 
tion technology. 

Because it was housing a far larger 
object, the final design of “Project 
Chameleo” placed the projector in- 
side the screen, much like a projec- 
tion screen television. “Chameleo” 
also had many of the same drawbacks 
as the current Tachi device. In day- 
light the image becomes washed out 
and fairly ineffective and at night it is 
useless altogether. 

Stealth technologies have long 
been a driving force in military tech- 
nologies. According to popular con- 
spiracy theories, during the Second 
World War the Navy attempted, un- 
successfully, to create a stealth mode 
for ships using varying magnetic 
fields. Since the 1950’s, the Air Force 
has been developing various stealth 
technologies. 

From the first stealth aircraft, the 
SR-71 “Blackbird,” to the current FA- 
117 Stealth Fighters and B-2 Stealth 
Bombers, stealth has been a key com- 
ponent to modern air warfare. 

And while heavy equipment has 
been getting steady improvement in 
stealth, the basic infantryman’s cam- 
ouflage has changed little since in was 
first employed. Recently, the Army 
switched to new camouflage that has 
a more digitized appearance. 

But the military is also attempting 
to develop “chameleonic camou- 
flage,” an active camouflage that ac- 
tually changes with the surroundings. 
This givesasoldier’s uniform far more 
versatility. In Iraq, soldiers have to 
work in three major environments: 
desert, vegetation, and urban land- 
scape. An active camouflage would 
allow a soldier to be well hidden in all 
three, even while wearing the same 
uniform. 

With continued work in this field 
striving for both commercial and 
military applications, we could some- 
day live in a world similar to what we 
saw in movies like Star Trek and 
Predator. 


Birth control under new scrutiny | 


BY TRISTEN CHUN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Since the advent of oral contra- 
ceptives in the early 1960s, their avail- 
ability, convenience andeffectiveness 
have made them the most popular 
method of birth control in the United 
States. However, scientists are begin- 
ning to question the safety of these 
birth control “pills,” and raise con- 
cerns aboutthe possible role they may 
play in the development of various 
cancers. 


Scientists from the International: 


Agency for Research on Cancer 
(IARC) in Lyon, France and the Lon- 
don-based charity Cancer Research 
UK have revealed that oral contra- 
ceptives could increase the risk of cer- 
vical cancer development among 
women. 

According to their review, the 
long-term use of birth control pills 
may increase the development ofcan- 
cer in the cervix, the narrow, lower 
portion of the uterus. Women who 
used the pills for more than a decade 
doubled the risk compared to women 
who have never taken them. 

The birth control pill was intro- 
duced to the publicin the early 1960s. 
Birth control pills are synthetic hor- 
mones that mimic the way real estro- 
gen and progesterone work in a 
women's body. The pill essentially 
prevents ovulation without introduc- 
ing newagents. Neweggsare released 
byawomen on the pill since her body 
is tricked into believing she is already 

regnant. 
R Ppeyiots research had shown 
that a woman’s risk of developing 
breast cancer might increase with 
the amount of time she has used the 
pills. 

Two types of oral contraceptives 
are currently available in the United 





States. The morecommoncombined . 


oral contraceptive pills use both es- 
trogen and progesterone to suppress 
ovulation and to make the lining of 
the uterus thinner, which makes preg- 
nancy less likely. 

The contraceptives are usually 
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Broccoli, pictured above, has several properties common to most vegetables in its family, that help prevent _ 


cancer. These properties inhibit oxidizing enzymes, which damage DNA and potentially cause cancer. 


Broccoli chemical stops cancer — 


BY NICK SZUFLITA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Macerated raw broccoli turns out 
to contain small amounts ofa potent 
chemical that inhibits the oxidizing 
enzymes that damage DNA and po- 
tentially cause cancer. 

Nathan Matusheski, a researcher 
at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana-Champaign, crushed rawbroc- 
coli in the lab to mimic chewing, and 
tested the resulting mush. He found 
that when a person chews broccoli; 
its cells rupture and release an en- 
zyme that produces a class of chemi- 
cals called sulphoraphanes. 

In common supermarket broc- 
Coli Om percents sole mthe 
sulphoraphanes are the anti-carci- 
nogenic kind, which have an extra 
sulphur atom in each molecule. The 
rest lacks this crucial extra sulphur 
and has no cancer-fighting capabil- 
ity. But when he tested broccoli that 
had been heated to 60 degrees Cel- 


sius, Matusheski found the relative 
levels were reversed, favoring. the 
anti-cancer compound. 

A protein in broccoli called ESP 
plays a role in pushing the balance 
towards the  sulphur-poor 
sulphoraphane. Matusheski con- 
firmed that heating the broccoli de- 
stroys ESP, tipping the balance in 
favor of the _ beneficial 
sulphoraphane. However, cooking 
broccoli conventionally does not 
help, as the enzyme that produces 
sulphoraphanes in the first placed 
is also destroyed. 

“This.is one of many studies that 
will build our knowledge” of im- 
mune-enhancing foods, says Sara 
Risch, a food technology adviser 


with the Chicago-based food. sci-. 


ence consultancy Science by Design, 
inarecent interview with the Wash- 
ington Post. “This research identi- 
fies something that could be taken 
to the plant breeders,” she said. 
One way to ensure high levels of 
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Atypical dosage of birth control is shown above. Generally oral contra- 
ceptives (OC) have to be taken on a daily basis to be successful. 


taken for 21 days, during which go- 
nadotrophin output level is sup- 
pressed. This period is followed by a 
7-day break, which leads to.a with- 
drawal bleeding that simulates men- 
struation. This 28-day scheme mim- 
ics the natural cycle. 

The other type is the 
progestagen-only contraceptives. 
Unlike the combined pills, these 
“minipills” only contain one hor- 
mone, progesterone. They are taken 
continuously over a period of eight 
weeks to five years, and work by 
making cervical mucus thicker, 
blocking the sperm entry. These 
pills do not have estrogen related 
side effects, but menstrual irregu- 
larity may result in negative psy- 
chological effects among women. 

According to the Center for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
a common misconception about the 
pill is that is can help in preventing 
HIV/AIDS. The truth is that the pill 
does not serve as a mechanism to 
prevent HIV. 


Therefore mong sexually active 
women, the only way to reduce the 
risk of HIV or other STDs is through 
the consistent and correct use oflatex 
condoms. The CDC even advodates 
the use of multiple condoms. 

Some minor side effects of these 
hormonal contraceptives include 
weight gain, headaches, libido 
changes, acne, etc. The life-threaten- 
ing associated effects include possible 
development of breast and cervical 
cancers, but the risk associated with 
these contraceptives is less than that 
from pregnancy, childbirth and abor- 
tion. : 

The effectiveness of oral contra- 
ceptives in birth control and possible 
reduction of heart attack risk seem to 
outweigh these risks for the majority 
of women. These risks are also pub- 
lished in the study. 

Scientists are currently conduct- 
ing research to determine whether 
the risk of developing these cancers 
can be decreased if women stop tak- 
ing oral contraceptives. 





the beneficial compound may be to 
eliminate the genes that code for the 
ESP protein. This could be done by 


making hybrids with wildstrains, said . 


Matusheski, who prefers this ap- 


proachonanethicalbasis, whencom- ;». 
pared to another method that would ¢° 


use gene silencing, another techno- 
logical process. 

These compounds may be protec- 
tive against several types of cancer, 
including breast, colon, and bladder 
cancers. 

In an unrelated story, nutritionist 
William G. Helferich also of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana- 
-Champaign and his colleagues were 
trying to find out why Polish women 
who have moved to the United States 
are far more likely to develop breast . 


cancer than family members remain- £ ; 


ing in the Old Country. One distin- 
guishing factor turned out to be con- 
sumption of cabbage. European Poles 
eat far more. 

“Though it’s very unlikely you'd 


get those higher concentrationsinthe ** 


blood from eating brassicas,” 
Helferich said in a recent interview 
with Science Newst, and suspects that 
“it is realistic you could get the anti- 
estrogenic doses.” His group’s find- - 
ings appear in the October 2000 Jour- 


nal of Agricultural and. Food 


Chemistry. 

Because of their cancer- 
preventitive components, broccoli 
was genetically modified in 2000, in 
the UK by food scientists to reduce 
the risk of cancer. The vegetable was 
across between ordinary broccoliand 
a wild Sicilian relative. It tastes the 
same as the standard variety. 

According to BBC News, scientists 
hoped the vegetable, containing 100 
times more sulphoraphanes. could 


help to cut the number of casés-of a 
colon cancer, one of the biggest can- 


cer killers in the world. 

Plant biologist Dr. Mithen,in a re- 
cent interview with BBC News, said 
theanti-cancer properties of broccoli 


_not only helped prevent bowel can- . ’ 
cer, but may also slow down already ~~ 


developing cancers. 
Dr Mithenalso said: "It's fairly well 


acknowledged that a third of all can- 
cers are probably caused by bad diet... 
It would really be quite something if ~ 
_ this new broccoli contributed to low- 






ering colon cancer rates." ; 


tially purified anti-estrogenic con- 
stituents of the extracts and distrib- 
uted portions to other researchers 


who study brassicas’ cancer-fight- _ 
ing compounds. It appears these | ~ 
newly isolated anti-estrogenic 


agents “are novel,” Helferich told 

Science News. 
Another vegetable, cabbage, also 

belongs to the Brassica family. A host 


of recent studies has shownthatbras- 
| sicas, which include broccoli, cauli- | 
flower, brussel sprouts, and mustard, * 


possess cancer-fighting compounds. 

Helferich wondered whether fer- 
menting such veggies, as in making 
sauerkraut, would create new anti- 
cancer agents. Others might arise 


when stomach juices acidify veg- \” 


etable compounds. Specifically, the 
researchers wondered whether the 
brassicas give rise to estrogen 
blockers. 


Despite major advancesin science, - 
it has been proven again and again. * 
that cancer can most easily be pre-B 


vented by a proper diet. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
lead. With Duke forced to play catch 
upallafternoon, the Blue Devils never 
gotan opportunity to play their slow- 
down style of game. 

Sophomore Kyle Harrison set the 
tone for the Blue Jays, out-dueling 
Duke face-off specialist Kevin Cassese 
on the opening draw. 

After a short possession, Ford 
found a seam near the crease and 
snuck a shot into the bottom right- 
hand corner of the goal to break the 
ice less than a minute into the game. 

Cassese, a two-time All-America 
selection and National Midfielder of 
the Yearin 2002, was completely neu- 
tralized offensively and in the face- 
off circle. He was held scoreless for 
just the second time this season, and 
only managed to win five of 15 face- 
offs. 


Blue Jays ready for Maryland Terps 


aa ae eee 
Our face off personnel 


did a great job of 
getting the ball right 
back to our offense. It 
was almost a game of 


make it, take it. 
—ADAM DONEGER 





“We knew that face-offs would be 
extremely important in this game,” 
said Doneger. “Our face-off person- 
nel of Kyle Harrison, Greg Peyser, 
and Lou Braun did an excellent job 
controlling most of the face offs on 
the day.” 

Doneger then converted a left- 
handed bounce shot past Duke 
goaltender A.J. Kincel (16 saves) offa 
feed from Lesueur. 

Barrie and Ford (two assists) fol- 
lowed with unassisted goals of their 
own, and Hopkins already owned a 
four-goal lead before Duke had even 
fired a shot. 

“Controlling the ball for the first 
eight minutes set the tone for the rest of 
the game,” said Doneger. “Our face off 
personnel did a great job of getting the 
ball right back to our offense. It was 

almost a game of make it, take it.” 

Following another goal by Doneger, 
Duke’s Matt Rewkowski finally got the 
Blue Devils on the board. He sprinted 
from the behind the cage to the front 
and beat Hopkins goalie Rob Scherr 





Crew excels versus D-I opponents in Virginia 


real test of 03 season _ ass 
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Freshman midfielder Greg Peyser chases after a ground ball in the Jays’ thrashing of No. 10 Duke. 


(10 saves) bottom shelf to stop the 
bleeding for Duke with 48 seconds re- 
maining on the first-quarter clock. 

Just seven seconds later, 
Rewkowski scored once again to cut 
the Hopkins lead back to 5-2. Never- 
theless, that wasas close as Duke came 
all afternoon. 

Lesueur ignited another Hopkins 
offensive splurge, scoring three ofhis 
four goals in the second quarter. 
Barrie and senior attackman Bobby 
Benson also contributed goals in the 
period, as Hopkins firmly cemented 
its lead to 10-4 before halftime. 

_ The Blue Jays picked up right 
where they left off in the early min- 
utes of the second half; they went on 
to sc ore the first five goals of the 
quarter, building an insurmountable 
15-4 advantage. 

The outcome was never in doubt. 

Hopkins did not just dominate the 
scoreboard, butjust about every other 
meaningful statistical category as well 
— the Jays out shot the Blue Devils 
56-29 and won 20 of 29 face-offs. 

While Hopkins’ three face-off spe- 


cialists often get the credit, the stellar 
play of midfielder Corey Harned, who 
routinely corrals the face-offs after 
his teammates put the ball in play, 
often goes unnoticed. He played that 
role to perfection against Duke, 
scooping a team-high seven ground 
balls in the game. 

“Corey has been an invaluable as- 
setto ourteam thus far,” said Doneger 
of Harned, a former All-American 
attackman in high school who has 
found his niche at Hopkins as a long- 
stick midfielder. 

“He is a terrific athlete that gives a 
110 percent every day in practice and 
in the games. He’s done an incredible 
job neutralizing our opponent’s top 
midfielder every game.” 

The Blue Jays also converted five 
of their six extra-man opportunities 
and stymied Duke’s seven man-up 
Possessions. 

Barrie has already matched his 
output from last year with 31 points 
on the season, currently a team best. 
He is tied for the lead in assists with 
Ford with 11 and second only to 





Occoquan Sprints provides Men’s and Women’s squads with first 
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The Men’s eight finished fifth in their only heat at the Occoquan Sprints competition in Virginia. 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Men’s and Women’s Crew 
teams both had impressive showings 
in the Occoquan Sprints event in 
Lorton, Virginia as the Jays finished 
among the best in nearly all of their 
races, ? 

The Jays were confident that their 
performance solidified their reputa- 
tionasa competitive team, even when 
facing tough Division I opponents. 

“Third, fourth and fifth places out 
of 25 schools is a good performance 
against a lot of Division I schools, 





especially since we have such a tiny 
team,” said senior varsity captain Sten 
Tullberg. 

The varsity teams turned in im- 
pressive performances. The men’s 
four finished second in their heat and 
fourth out of 23 total teams, while the 
men’s eight finished fifth in the event’s 
only heat. 

The four team was made up of 
Tullberg, junior Derek Davies, se- 
nior Joel Carlin and junior David 
Crandall and was coxed by junior 


_ Terry Dean. 


Tullberg, Davies, Carlin, Crandall, 
junior Pat Mason, sophomore Alex 
oa f } ; 


Foreman, sophomore John Cutright 
and sophomore Alan Wong led the 
men’s eight. 

The varsity women’s four, with 
captain Gaitlin Hurst, Caroline 
Hookway, captain Shannon Betz and 
coxswain Ariel Lyons-Warren fin- 
ished third in their heat. 

Finally, the varsity women’s pair 
of Jamie Planck and Allision McNicle 
finished fourth in their heat. 

The novice men’s four, includ- 
ing four rowers and a coxswain won 
their heat and finished fifth out of 
17. 

The team, comprised of sopho- 
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‘Womens Lacrosse 


nowranked No. 19 
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bers fed by Katie Hartman. Kristen 
Wood madeafree position shotabout 
10 minutes into the game, followed 
12 minutes later by another free posi- 
tion goal from Katie Jeschke. 
Curnoles then had a goal of her own, 
fed by Colleen O’Hara. The Jays did 
have a scoring sequence in which Se- 


J nior Meghan Burnett put the ball in 


the net, but the score was called back 
because a Penn State player was in 
shooting space, and Burnett failed to 
score on the ensuing free position 


| shot. 


The second half got off to a slow 
start as neither team scored until al- 


| most the midpoint of the half. The first 
| goal came on a free position shot for 


Penn State from Jamie Donahue. Shari 
Maslin then scored the next goal, re- 
bounding her ownshotand putting the 


| ball past the goalkeeper. 


The Jays finally got themselves on 
the board for a second goal when 


|| seniorattacker Liz Holland scoredan 
| | unassisted goal with twelve minutes 
| left to play. 


Penn State’s Emily Chambers an- 
swered that goal just two minutes 


| later, followed bya goal from O’Hara, 
|| and another from Donahue, giving 
# | the Lions an insurmountable 11-2 


lead. 
Hopkins made a last ditch effort 


| in the last two minutes of the game to 


Benson in goals with 20. 

The attack unit of Benson, Barrie 
and Lesueur has quickly become one | 
of the most formidable trios in the all | 
of college lacrosse. 

Add middies Doneger and 
Harrison to the mix, and opposing 
defenses just have to pick their poi- 
son. 

Duke learned that lesson the hard | 
way. 
The Jays return to action this Sat- 
urday in College Park, where they 
will battle the No. 5 ranked Univer- 
sity of Maryland Terrapins for in- 
state bragging rights. 

“This weekend will be a war,” said 
Doneger, who has seen firsthand just 
how intense the rivalry between the 
Terps and the Jays can get. “Maryland 
isan excellent team that has hada great 
season so far. This will be the 99th | 
meeting between Hopkins and Mary- | 
land, the oldest rivalry in college la- | 
crosse. There will be a lot of emotion 
and a playoff atmosphere. The team 
that plays harder and executes their | 


gameplan better willcomeoutontop.” | 


more David Smalls, freshman 
Vadim Gretchouchkin, freshman 
Peter Ryan and junior Michael 
Walsh were coxed by John Chua 
Tuan in their effort. 

It was the first time that they had 
rowed together as a team in the ’03 
season. 

“We've been deciding lineups on 
race day pretty much,” said 
Tullberg. 

The women’s novice four, made 
up of Manuella Andrade, Priscilla 
Pang, Renee Egusa, Ellie Glifort and 
coxed by Payal Ghosh, finished third 
among a field of 18 teams. 

The impressive showing came 


Third, fourth and fifth 
places out of 25 
schools is a good 
performance against a 





lot of Division | 
schools, especially 
since we have such a 


tiny team. 
—STEN TULLBERG 





due to a number of factors, accord- 
ing to Tullberg. 

“The people that are left are the 
ones who really enjoy rowing, are 
dedicated to it, and are willing to 
put in the time and effort required 
to do well ... and win. Excellent 
coaching and really good equip- 
ment doesn’t hurt, either,” he 
added. 

The Jays had their second con- 
secutive strong showing at the event, 
reflecting their hard work and prac- 
tice. Last year, Hopkins finished 
third and fifth in the men’s varsity 
pairs final. 

With contributions from Liz Steinberg 
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| improve the scoring margin with a 


goal from junior midfielder Heidi 
Pearce, as well as one from sopho- 








more defender Lacey-Leigh Hentz. 
Soon after Hentz scored her goal, she 
took the draw, was knocked down, 
and seemed to have injured her ankle. 
She was taken out of the game with 
just a minute left to play, and it is 
questionable whether she might play 
in the Jay’s next game, against No. 2° 
Maryland. 

The absence of Hentz on the field 
would be a major blow the Hopkins 
defense and if she cannot play, Coach 
Janine Tucker will have to do some 
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rearranging in her lineup. 
“This was a disappointing loss,” 

said senior captain Jen McDonald. 

“Although we have had some good 
wins this season, we have not had any 
big wins, where we come from be- 
hind and upset the higher seed. We 
need one of those. We face a tough 
opponent in Maryland this weekend, 
so hopefully we can havea good show- 
ing against them.” 

The Jays fell to No. 19 ranking asa 
result of the loss to Penn State. 
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Senior No. 1 singles player Kevin Alford sets up to hit a backhand. 
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while Michelle Liang lost to Amy 
Schmidt 6-2, 6-0. 

The No.3 singles player, Cara Loeys, 
was beaten by Mackenzie Parke, 6-3, 6- 
1, while Pauline Pelletier couldnotbeat 
Megan Schreiber, losing 8-6. 

Both the Men’s and Women’s 
teams are looking to rebound after 
a tough day at Muhlenberg, with 
some pivotal Centennial Confer- 
ence games still looming on the 
schedule. 

“We have this week to practice, 


and work on our weaknesses,” said 
Jerath. “Our biggest weakness is 
doubles. We are still strong, and I 
think we can still finish the season 
on a positive note.” 

“It is definitely important for us 
to’ get back,” added Alford. “We 
have a whole week to practice.” 

In their previous matches versus 
Dickinson College, both the men 
and women won, with scores of 5-2 
and 6-3, respectively. Both the men 
and women took four of six singles | 
and two of three doubles. : 
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The end is near in Atlant 


After losing Pitchers, the Braves will soon learn the taste of defeat 


© you remember 
1991? It seems so 
long ago, but back 
then things were 


. not really that 
much different than in 2003, Bush 


was president, we were at war with 
Iraq and the latest Terminator movie 
hit the big screens. It was also the 
beginning of the Atlanta Braves dy- 
nasty. Unfortunately for them, there 
will be a regime change in 2003. 
Twelve years ago a young work- 
horse pitchers Tom Glavine, John 
Smoltz and Steve Avery formed the 
nucleus of the Braves’ pitching core. 
The team’s high-powered offense was 
led by Ron Gant, David Justice and 
the National League’s Most Valuable 
Player Terry Pendleton. During the 
Braves’ dynasty the team added and 
developed players such as Greg 
Maddux, Fred McGriff, Chipper 
Jones, Andruw Jones, Gary Sheffield, 


ST eB 
Atlanta's key to 


winning has always 
been its strong 
starting pitching, and 
for that reason and 
that reason alone the 
Braves will suffer their 
first losing season 
since 1990. 





Kenny Lofton, Kevin Millwood and 
the list goes on. Whenever the Braves 
needed to retool, they simply added 
another perennial All-Star. 

The Braves moved from the NL 
West to the NL East in 1994, and still 
won division titles year after year. The 
only exception over the past 12 years 
was in 1994 when the season was cut 


short due to a strike. All of these su- 
perstar players amounted to only one 
championship. 

Atlanta’s key to winning has al- 
ways been its strong starting pitch- 
ing, and for that reason and that rea- 
son alone, the Braves will suffer their 
first losing season since 1990. 

This all began in the off-season 
when Glavine accepted an offer to 
join the Mets as a free agent. 

Glavine was the heart and soul of 
Atlanta pitching. Maddux may have 
won more awards but Glavine was 
the cornerstone. With Glavine join- 
ing the Mets, the Braves lose one of 
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their top pitchers to a division rival. 
But Glavine was notthe only bigname 
to leave. 

The Braves also made the mistake 
of trading Kevin Millwood. The 
Braves should not have jeopardized 
their playoff chances for the sake of 
saving money. The Braves actually 
traded him to the Division rival Phila- 
delphia Phillies. In addition the 
Braves lost several strong relief pitch- 
ers including Chris Hammond. 

If there is one lesson the Braves 
need to learn, it is not to let your stars 
and contributors join your rivals. ’'m 
wondering if Millwood will help lead 
an improved Phillies team to the NL 
east title. 


In return the Braves added Mike 


Hampton, Dennis Byrd and Russ | 


Ortiz to fill in. After starting his ca- 
reer strong, Hampton has struggled 
the past two years. Byrd had an excel- 
lent year pitching for the Royals but 


he’s hurt right now. Ortiz looks like | 


he could be the Braves’ new number 
one pitcher. 


The Braves’ expected decline this | le 


season will coincide with the decline 
of Maddux. Although Maddux has 
been one ofthe most consistent pitch- 
ers in the MLB as of late, there are 
signs that he is declining. Last year 
was the first time since 1987 that 
Maddux failed to pitch 200 innings. 
That’s even counting two strike- 


shortened seasons. Maddux also | 


failed to pitch a complete game for 
the first time in his career. 


This season is looking like the be- | 
ginning of the end for Maddux. He | 


has lost all three games he’s started 
this season and has allowed 24 runs. 
Last season Maddux only allowed 67 
runs in 34 starts last season. 

As far as their record this season, 
the Braves aren’t looking like win- 
ners. Their current team ERA is higher 


than that of the Detroit Tigers. I don’t | 


think Bobby Cox can coax a winning 
season from his pitching staff when 


he shares a division with the retooled 


Phillies and Mets. 
By adding Jim Thome the Phillies 


are looking like contenders. Thome, | 


Bobby Abreu and Pat Burrell are fea- 
tured in the imposing line up. I person- 


ally believe that the Philliesaretheteam | 


to beat this year in the NL East. Their 
pitching is. improved and their hitting 
is now among the best in the MLB. 


The Mets have added Cliff Floyd, | 


and new head coach Art Howe. The 


Mets look like they are willing to | 
spend to win. The Mets will probably | 


finish with a better record than the 
Braves, but the most they can hope 
for this year is the wild card. 

The Braves have been a staple of 
the playoffs for years. However, inju- 


ries, trades, free agent losses, desired | 


minimization in payrollandimprove- 
ments in the NL East will lead to the 
Braves first sub .500 season since the 
1990 season. 


Track earns fifth place finish at the 
Maryland Invitational with 50 pts. 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Only oneandahalfpoints kept the 
Hopkins’ Men’s Trackand Field team 
from earning fifth place at the 2003 
University of Maryland Invitational 
this past weekend. With 50 points, 
the team made a strong showing, ty- 
ing with Montclair State University. 
Essex Community College beat out 
the Blue Jays in total team points. 
Howard University won the meet with 
114 points. 

Senior Quinlan Amos scored 12 
points for the Blue Jays as he fin- 
ished in the top 10 in three events. 
Amos seta school record in the 200- 
meter dash and placed sixth with a 
time of 22.07. He also finished fifth 
in the 100-meter dash with a time of 
11.24 seconds and was eighth in the 
long jump with a mark of 5.82 
meters. : 

Senior John Onofrey placed fifth 
in the 1,500-meter run with a season 
best time of 4:02.19. Sophomore Eric 


wwe 


Scrivner finished seventh in the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase with a time of 
VEL 772s 

Freshmen John Stowe and Der- 
rick Norgriff led the Blue Jays in 
field events. Stowe finished 11th in 


the shot put with a mark of 10.73" 


meters and was fifth in the javelin 
with a throw of 40.45 meters. 
Norgriff was seventh in the shot put 
with a mark of 12.31 meters and 
eighth in the discus with a throw of 
33.29 meters. 

Junior Justin Leck placed third in 
the javelin with a mark of 41.92 
meters, while freshman Ted Esborn 
finished third in the pole vault with a 
mark of 3.53 meters. Freshman Tai 
Kobayashi placed fourth in the high 
jump with a mark of 1.77 meters, and 
junior Ben Stopper was sixth in the 
longjump witha mark of 6.29 meters. 

The lady Blue Jays did not fare as 
well as a team, but they still main- 
tained a number of impressive indi- 
vidual performances, placing 10th out 
of 13 schools, tying with Montclair 


State with 23 points each. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland won the meet with 
232 total points, followed by Essex 
Community College. 

Senior Kathy Darling won the jav- 


elin and discus to total 20 points. She | 


broke her school record in the discus 
and outdistanced the field by a wide 


margin witha throwof 159’0.5". Dar- | 
lingthen recordedaseason-bestmark | 


in the javelin with a throw of 14371.5". 
Hopkins scored its final three points 
in the 4 by 400-meter relay as the 
team finished 10th with a season-best 
time of 4:20.12. 

Several other Blue Jays performed 
well in the meet. Freshman Joanna 
Cohen finished 25th in the long jump 
with a season-best mark of 14’3.25" 
and placed 29th in the 200-meter dash 
with her best time of the year, 28.34. 
Sophomore Jessica Bylander was 19th 
in the 400-meter dash with a season- 
best time of 1:04.09, and sophomore 
Maureen Kimsey finished 16th in the 
1,500-meter.run with her best of sea- 
son time of 5:22.83. 
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Reiarh ig h jumper Tai Kobayashi clears the bar. The team earned fifth place at the Maryland Invitational. 
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Sophomore pitcher Jason Hochfelder serves up a victory for the Blue Jays with finesse on the mound. 
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that first inning,” noted Urban. 

Still, 12-8 was the closest 
Swarthmore would get as the Blue 
Jays scored at least one run in each of 
the next five innings. 

A surge of offense from all differ- 
ent members of the Hopkins baseball 
| team lifted the Jays to a 23-8 rout of 
the Garnet Tide. 

Winterling posted two hits, three 
runs and two runs batted in, and jun- 
ior outfielder Craig Cetta contributed 
two hits, two runs and two RBIs to the 
victory. 

Senior outfielder Jay Cieri scored 
four times in the game while sopho- 
more third baseman Mike Spiciarich, 
sophomore first baseman Mike 
Durgala and junior Brian Morley each 
scored two runs. 

Junior lefty Sven Stafford picked 
| up the win, his second of the season, 

allowing eight runs (only three were 
| earned) in four innings. Freshman 
Andrew Bail, sophomore Jason 
Hochfelder and freshman Jason 
Thayer each pitched an inning of 
scoreless relief to seal the victory for 
the Jays. 

This doubleheader sweep followed 
an 11-4 victory over Conference op- 
ponent Dickinson College last Fri- 
day. The Jays broke the so-called 
“Dickinson Curse” that has plagued 
them in recent years when they have 
traveled to the school. 

The game was originally sus- 
pended due to rain and darkness, but 
the Centennial Conference ruled it 
an official game on Monday, giving 
the victory to Berger, who allowed 
just two runs and struck out five bat- 
ters in five and two-thirds innings of 
work. 

Urban hit a home run for the Blue 








Jays, as did Durgala. Durgala went 3- 


for-5 on the day, scoring three runs. 
Spiciarich also had three hits in this 
abbreviated contest. 

Last Thursday, the Blue Jays de- 
feated Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. bya score of 13-2. 

The Blue Jays scored first in the 
second inning, jumping ahead with 
five runs. The scoring was highlighted 
by a grand slam by junior catcher 
Bryan Eberle. 

In the next inning, freshman Gary 
Rosenberg increased the Blue Jays’ 
lead to 6-0 with an RBI single. In the 





When we play the 


weaker teams in our 





conference, we have a 
tendency to drop 
down to their level, 
but if we can stay up 
at our level, they can't 


compete with us. 
—JOE URBAN 





same inning, freshman infielder 
Corey Gleason hit his first career 
homerun, a three-run blast down the 
left-field line. 

Catholic responded with one run 
in the bottom of the third inning, but 
Hopkins remained in control, put- 
ting up three runs in the top of the 
fifth thanks to a two-run triple by 
junior infielder Tim Casale and an 


[BOSTON] 


UNIVERSITY 
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RBI single by junior outfielder Rob 
Morrison. 

Catholic would add a run in the 
bottom of the eighth which Hopkins 
matched in the top of the ninth to 
make the final score 13-2. Adam 
Josephart allowed only one run in 
six innings to improve his record to 
2-0 on the season. 

Josephart is looking strong after 
having reconstructive surgery on his 
elbow last season. 

“He’s a great pitcher,” remarked 
Berger. “What he has overcome 
makes his pitching even more im- 
pressive. He’s been able to stick 
through it and work through his dif- 
ficulties. Now he’s at a point where 
he’s going to contribute a lot to our 
team.” 

The Blue Jays have five confer- 
ence games coming up next week. 
After making up Tuesday’s rainout 
against Washington College, they 
will travel to Washington College 
on Friday and then to Franklin & 
Marshall for a doubleheader on Sat- 
urday. 

Next Monday, the Jays will take 
on Neuman in Pennsylvania in non- 
conference action. On Tuesday, con- 
ference opponent McDaniel will 
host the Blue Jays. Hopkins returns 
home to play Villa Julie at 4 p.m. on 
Weds., April 16. 

If Hopkins focuses on keeping 
up its caliber of play, they should 
have no problem extending their 
eight-game win streak. 

However, as Sunday’s games 
showed, they cannot take other 
teams lightly. 

“When we play the weaker teams 


_in our conference, we have a ten- 


dency to drop down to their level, 
butifwe can stay up at our level, they 
can’t compete with us,” said Urban. 


SUMMER TERM) 


Experience a Boston Summer! 


Call us at 617-353-5124 or visit 
the Summer Term website at: 


wwWw-BU. edy/summes 


Boston University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action institution and employer. 
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NBA commissioner David Stern gave the WNBA 
10 days to settle a labor dispute or risk cancel- 
ing the season. 


NO EVENTS SCHEDULED 
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estroys No. 10 Duke, 19-6 
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Junior midfielder Joe McDermott eludes a defender in the Blue Jays’ dominant victory over Duke. Hopkins had five players score three or more goals. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


If there has been one dent in the 
virtually indestructible armor of the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse team 
in 2003, ithas been the inability to put 
teams away. 

Detractors are quick to point to 
the second half letdowns in the 15-14 
Syracuse loss and 8-7 Virginia win. 
Hopkins held a five or more goal ad- 
vantage in the first half of both of 
those games, only to let their oppo- 





Jays fall to Penn St. 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Women’s Lacrosse team suf- 
fereda disappointing lossat the hands 
of No. 9 Penn State Monday, falling 
by a score of 11-4 to the Nittany Li- 
ons. The Jays were barely able to find 
the net, taking almost 30 shots but 
netting just four goals. 

“Our attack has not been able to 
find a consistency this season. We 
will have fleeting moments of great 
scoring ability, but never anything 
consistent. We have not founda solid 
four attackers that click perfectly to- 
gether for the entire game. We are 


nents back in it later on. 

But the Blue Jays silenced each and 
every critic this weekend, as they 
manhandled No. 10 Dukel9-6 on 
Saturday, April 6 and preserved their 
No. 1 spot in the rankings. 

“Against Duke we put together a 
full game,” said senior midfielder 
Adam Doneger, who scored three 
goals and added one assist in the vic- 
tory. “This was the first time all sea- 
son that we played for a full 60 min- 
utes.” 

Sophomore standout attackmen 


working very hard to achieve that 
solidity and consistency,” said senior 
captain attacker Meghan Burnett. 
The first goal of the game came 
from Nittany Lion Katie Jeschke, off 
a feed from Stephanie Curnoles. Se- 
nior midfielder Erinn Dennis re- 
sponded quickly with an unassisted 
goal which proved to be the only 
Hopkins’ score of the first half. Penn 
State went on to score five more goals, 
going into halftime with a 6-1 lead. 
Penn State’s Kristen Burke started 
the scoring run with a goal following 
a feed from Stephanie Curnoles, fol- 
lowed by a goal from Emily Cham 
ConTINUED ON Pace A10 
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jockeys for position vs. Penn St. 
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Kyle Barrie and Peter Lesueur led the 
offensive onslaught, amassing 14 
points between them. Barrie scored 
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five goals and dished out three as- 
sists, while Lesueur matched his ca- 
reer high for points with four goals 
and two assists. 

“The sophomores have done an 
unbelievable job throughout the sea- 
son,” noted Doneger. “They have 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Extending their winning streak to 
eight games, the Johns Hopkins Base- 
ball team earned four victories last 
week, including three that came 
against conference opponents. Their 
record now stands at an impressive 
17-2 and they are a perfect 5-0 in 
Centennial Conference play. 

The Jays will look to use their mo- 
mentum during this weekend and the 
upcoming week, when they are faced 
with another string of tough confer- 
ence games. 

Despite winning all four games, 
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Hopkins struggled at times during. 


the week. Although the Jays tallied 
two victories in a doubleheader 
against Swarthmore in Baltimore last 
Sunday, April 6th, players were dis- 
appointed with the team’s perfor- 
mance, as they nearly lost the first 
game and gave up eight runs in one 
inning in the second game. 

“We felt good that we were able to 
get away with two wins,” commented 
Russell Berger, a junior starting 
pitcher who improved his record to 
3-0 with a win over Dickinson Col- 
lege oni Friday, April 4th. 

Senior co-captain and outfielder 
Joe Urban agreed with Berger about 


, 








matured tremendously since last year. 
They handle themselves like upper 
classmen and are a huge part of our 
success every game.” 

Three other players also scored 
three goals apiece for the Blue Jays: | 
Doneger, senior attackman Bobby | 
Benson, and junior midfielder Conor 
Ford. 

Inadditiontoleadingall scorers with 
a career-best eight points, Barrie gar- 
nered Warrior/Inside Lacrosse Divi- 
sion] National Player ofthe Weekhon- 
ors for the first time in his young career. 

Hopkins (6-1) won playing its fa- 
vorite brand of lacrosse: fast-paced 
and aggressive. Facing a Duke squad 
notorious for lengthy possessions and 
playing conservative, the Jays neu- 
tralized that aspect of the Blue Devils’ 
game by jumping out to a quick 5-0 

ConTINUED ON PAGE A10 





struggling Tennis 


BY ANDY LEE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Forced to play indoors for the first 


| time this year due to inclement 


weather, the Hopkins’ Tennis teams 


| fellto Muhlenberg by scores of 5-2 on 





the Men’s side and 7-2 on the 
Women’s side. 

Both Hopkins squads were com- 
ing off strong wins versus Dickinson 
College, but faced much stiffer com- 
petition in the form of the Mules. 
The Muhlenberg men (5-1 overall, 
3-1 in conference) and women (6-3 
overall, 6-2 in conference) have 
been dominant this spring, and they 
were just as impressive against 
Hopkins. 

Due to the harsh weather, all 
matches were played indoors on mul- 
tipurpose courts. The rubber floors 
were drastically different from the 


| hard courts outside, and proved to be 


a tough adjustment for all of the Blue 


| Jay players. 


“The ball would slide and skid 
when it bounced, it was difficult ad- 
justing,” said sophomore Vandna 
Jerath. “The ball moved incredibly 
fast.” 

The courts cannot be completely 
blamed however, as Muhlenberg has 
been on a tear as of late. Unfortu- 
nately, neither team was able to slow 
down the stampeding Mules. 

Themenstarted slow, withall three 
oftheir doubles teams decisively over- 
matched by Muhlenberg. The No. 1 
doubles pair of Kevin Alford and Jus- 
tin Balisario was beaten by Brad 
Scheller and Matt Fleissig by a score 
of 8-4. 

The No. 2 doubles tandem of Grant 
Roch and Michael Kelly-Sell lost 8-1, 
as Jeff Kraft and Cameron Parke 
dominated the match. The No. 3 
doubles team did not fare any better 
as Krisna Potarazu and Aaron Ong 
were defeated by Adam Nadiff and 
Brad Gutwillig 8-2. 

It seemed as if the Jays could 
overcome this sluggish beginning, 
as junior Kevin Alford put Hopkins 
on the board with a tough win over 
the other No. 1 singles player, Brad 
Scheller, 7-6 (3), 6-4. Nevertheless, 
the rest of the team was unable to 
follow suit. 

Other than a come-from-behind 
win by Michael Kelly-Sell, Hopkins 
lost every other match. Kelly-Sell 
overcame a one set deficit to defeat 
Brian Barkausas in the No. 5 singles 


Baseball takes double-header vs. Swarthmore 


.* Os i 


Meat mud De LB 


match 3-6, 6-4, 10-8. 

Hopkins No. 2 singles Justin 
Belisario won a hard-fought set 
against Jeff Krat, but was unable to 
close the deal, eventually losing 6-7 
(3), 6-1, 6-1. Krisna Potarazu, who 
had previously been undefeated in 
his last four matches, was unable to 
get by Cameron Parke, falling 6-2, 
6-1. : 

Grant Roch, the No. 4 singles 
player, lost to Matt Fleissig 6-0, 6-0, 
while Aaron Ong was defeated by 
Mitchell Reading 6-4, 6-4 in the No. 
6 singles match. 

The women also stumbled out of 
the gate and were unable to over- 
come the early deficit. However, the 
women’s doubles fared better than 
their male counterparts, stealing 
one from the Mules. The combina- 
tion of Amanda Leese and Liz Crowe 


HOME 


_ Muhlenberg 


| VISITOR 
| Hopkins 
} 





pulled out a tough win over Sarah 
Niebler and Megan Schreiber 9-8 
(7-2). 

Unfortunately, both the No. 1 
and No. 2) doubles team couldn’t 
pull out victories. Gena Ross and 
Mckenzie Parke defeated the 
Hopkins’ tandem of Michelle Liang 
and Cara Loeys 8-3, while Amy 
Schmidt and Emily Oster defeated 
Vandna Jerath and Jill Seidman 8- 
ie 

The singles matches produced 
disappointing results as well. 
Amanda Leese, the only undefeated 
Hopkins player, was able to best 
Emily Oster 6-3, 2-6, 10-6. 

The victory represented Hopkins 
only singles victory on the women’s 
side. 

Liz Crowe got off to a fast start 
against Sarah Niebler, winning the 
first set easily. Unfortunately, 
Niebler came back, handily beating 
Crowe in the last two sets, and win- 
ning the match, 1-6, 6-1, 10-1. 

Jerath, the No. I singles player, 
was defeated by Gena Ross 6-2, 6-2, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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Sophomore infielder Paul Long fires the ball to first. The Blue Jays now sport a 5-0 record in conference play. 


Sunday’s games. “It wasn’t the best 
day. It showed that if we don’t take 
other teams seriously, we're going to 
have problems.” 

In the opening game of the double- 
header, scoring was low in the early 
innings. Hopkins brought home 
single runs in the first and fourth in- 
nings before the Swarthmore Garnet 
Tide put three runs on the board in 
the top of the sixth on four hits and a 
walk, The score stood at 3-2 until the 
bottom of the seventh, the game’s fi- 
nal half-inning. With one out and a 


runner on second, sophomore 
centerfielder Paul Winterling crushed 
a home run to left-center, guiding 
Hopkins to a 4-3 victory, Junior Matt 
Righter earned the victory in relief, 
keeping the Garnet Tide scoreless for 
two innings after sophomore starting 
pitcher Ryan McConnell limited 
Swarthmore to three runs in five in- 
nings. McConnell struck out seven 
while walking four, 

The offense that Hopkins had been 
struggling to scrape together in the 
first game came out witha bang in the 


nightcap. Hopkins scored a season- 
high twelve runs in the first inning to 
jump out to a 12-1 lead. The Jays 
racked up six hits and five walks in 
this inning and were aided by two 
Swarthmore errors. The Blue Jays sent 
17 batters to the plate during the in- 
ning. The Jays gave back some of the 
lead in the next half-inning. Hopkins 
made three errors and the Garnet Tide 
took advantage of these mistakes to 
score seven times. j “ 
“We lost a little bit of focus after 
ConTINUED ON Pace Al10 
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-THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insive Section B 


Ifyou still fill your belly with a t-bone steak, 

cheese, eggs and Welch’s grape, you might 

want to add some vegetables into the mix 

after reading this week’s Vegetarian Focus. 
*B2 


FEATURES 


There's nothing better than fresh produce and 
no better place to find it than at the weekly 
farmer's market. Read Gina Callahan’s piece to 
find out more. Also, the trials and tribulations 
of policing an anti-war protest. » B3 


Where do you go when you don’t know where 
to go? The writing center. Also, read about the 
man that is Waleed Hazbun of the Political 
Science Department. » B4 


Middle Eastern students react to the war on 
Iraq. Plus, find out how good the grub is at 
Eurasian Harbor Restaurant. + BS 


A&E 


Watch out P. Diddy! Move over Eminem! 
Hopkins senior Ben Gray is poised to take the 
hip-hop industry by storm with his debut 
EP, Splash. Also, find out more about the 300 
pound schizophrenic singing sensation that is 
Wesley Willis. + B6 


Read all about one of the oft forgotten art 
forms — dance. Courtney Rice reviews the 
Ladybirds and Kristopher Jansma previews the 
Modern Dance show. Also, check out reviews 
of Rent and the Hot Hot Heat concert. * B7 


Things that suck: MTV “reality” shows, The 
Core and A Man Apart. (But not Vin Deisel!) 
Find out why on... *B8 


CALENDAR 


Lots of acrobats in town this week as Cirque 
du Soleil makes its way to Baltimore. Jesus is 
also coming our way, along with Willy Loman 
from Arthur Miller's play Death of a Salesman. 
+B10-11 


QUIZ 


Everyone loves a good live concert. Test your 
concert knowledge in this week's quiz. « B12 








BY JONATHAN GROCE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Barnstormers presenta spir- 
ited, if not conflicted, rendition of 


Lucy Simon’s and Marsha 
Norman’s The Secret Garden witha 
grand epic flare that truly accentu- 


ates the group’s strengths and weak- 
nesses in the arena of musical the- 
atre. The show, which opened 
Saturday, April 5 at the Swirnow 
Theatre, and which will run from 
April 10-12 at 8 to p.m. (with a 2 
p.m. matinee on April 13) finds the 
plucky, maturing Barnstormers in 
fine form, apparently not afraid to 
tackle the dark, operatic vision of 
Simon’s theatre, adapted from the 
popular novel by Frances Hodges 
Burnett. 

The fairy tale musical tells the en- 
chanting story of Mary Lennox, an 
orphaned girl who is sent to live with 
her uncle Archibald Craven in a 
haunted Yorkshire manor after a 
cholera epidemic in Bombay kills her 
parents. Archibald still grieves over 
the loss of his beloved wife, Lily, who 
died 10 years earlier during child- 
birth. His menacing brother, Dr. 
Neville Craven, presides over affairs, 
including Archibald’s bedridden son, 
Colin. The bored, lonely Mary im- 
mediately breathes new life into the 
dark halls, and she befriends her 
maid, Martha, and the sprite gar- 
dener, Dickon. However, the pain of 
Lily’s death keeps Archibald at a dis- 
tanceand Colin afraid of death, and 
the musical brings both living and 
dead characters together, interacting 
but not communicating. With the 
inspired discovery ofa secret garden 
that had once belonged to Lily, Mary 
and her friends nurse the decaying 
garden back to life, restoring passion 
and health to her grieving uncle and 
his sick son. 

The musical benefits from alargely 
epicscalein terms oflyrical substance, 
musical direction and characteriza- 
tion, all of which are not proven 
crowd-pleasers. Although the tale is 
deceptively innocent, the vision of 
the musical is geared to an older au- 
dience, with no memorable musical 
numbers, save for the haunting score. 
As The Barnstormers tackle the deep 
musical range of the show, and ma- 
ture material, I have to give credit to 
an inspired production and talented 
young singers. Yet, somehow, the 
magic of The Secret Garden gets lost 
in the effort. 

Elizabeth Horton brings a defiant 
charm to the role of the young Mary 
Lennox, and the showessentially rests 
on her execution of the musical num- 
bers. Thankfully, Horton enjoysa fine 
vocal range and spirited acting tal- 
ents to truly transform herself into a 
10-year-old girl. The pint-sized fresh- 
man leads the ensemble, and without 
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“The Middle 


East is France's 
backyard.” 


—French Ambassador to the 
U.S. Jean David Levitte 
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LIZ STEINB 


Dickon (Ben Kingsland) and Mary (Elizabeth Horton, right) seek to restore the deceased Lily’s (Lisa Taylor) garden in the Barnstormers’ production. 


her indelible embodiment of Mary, 
the show may have failed to blossom. 

Haunting the halls and gardens of 
the manor, Lisa Taylor lends her an- 
gelic voice to the spirit of Lily, a 
woman trapped by her love for poor 
Archibald. Taylor’s gift awes the en- 
tire production, and her melodra- 
matic performance blends nicely with 
the material. 

Unfortunately, Tom Mansell’s 
Archibald does not offer a worthy 
voice to share the final duet with 
Taylor’s Lily. Mansell’s portrayal of 
the grieving hunchback is fine, if not 
strained on occasion, but while ex- 
pressing deep sorrow through music, 
his voice often falls flat. By the second 
act, Mansell seems to improve, al- 
though he, along with many mem- 
bers of the cast, fail to project their 
voices, which is especially key on a 
thrust stage arrangement. In the 
meantime, Mansell manages to boldly 
hit the right notes at the right times in 
large dramatic moments, but else- 
where, he appears more bored than 
depressed. 

The same goes for Helen Bayer in 
her performance as Colin. With the 
opportunity to switch gender, Bayer 
delivers a suitably spoiled Colin, ex- 
cept that her vocal expressions are 
not particularly apt. Perhaps this is 
what she was shooting for, but her 
weak, scratchy voice sounds ill and 


ill-conceived. Of course, what she 
lacks in vocal talent, she is strong in 
bringing humor to scenes that tend to 
lull. 

Kateri Chambers provides charm- 
ing hilarityand pathosas Martha, and 
throughout the production she threat- 
ens to steal the show. In every scene, 
Chambers exudes passion for the role, 
and along with Horton and Ben 
Kingsland as Dickon, the three pro- 
vide plenty of energy. Kingsland is a 
true supporting star, and brings elfish 
magic to Dickon, despite vocals that 
rest on shaky ground. Although he 
sings of nature and life, Kingsland 
manages to escape the trap of a one- 
note character with his fine ability to 
draw attention to himself, even away 
from the leads. 

Kingsland shares this ability with 
Mark Gardner as Neville Craven, the 
nefarious doctor who once loved Lily, 
and now holds a brutal force over the 
house upon the hill. Gardner’s voice 
is outstanding, and in his duets and 
quartets with fellow cast members, he 
captures a Broadway talent, with 
plenty of bravo theatrics. Perfectly 
suited for the supporting role of 
Neville, Gardner stands alone in his 
ability to be both menacing and pow- 
erful in his vocal range. 

The remaining ensemble of ghosts 
from the Bombay cholera epidemic 
and the useless characters of gardener 


Ben and Mrs. Medlock, portrayed by 
Praem Phulwani and Anjana 
Muralidharan respectively, are more 
than fine on occasion, though there 
are a few mistakes along the way. Yet, 
when the chorus harmonizes on and 
off stage, one can’t help but consider 
this to be the strongest musical cast in 
recent Hopkins theatre. Producers Jill 
Rafson and Jamie Graziano and di- 
rector Dianna Shuster have assembled 
a fine cast, despite a handful of unin- 
spired choices: 

With a talented cast to rest upon, a 
few of the production values feel un- 
even. Shuster’s direction is predomi- 
nantly faithful to the source material, 
buta few of the scenes do not particu- 
larly work in regards to the logic of 
the show. The show does indeed stall, 
partly through repetition and lack- 
luster musical sequences. Often the 
actors stumble through their spoken 
lines, which contribute to this atmo- 
sphere, only to bloom with a bit of 
music. 

Shuster and choreographer Tara 
Feehan, however, manage to enliven 
ensemble musical sequences along 
with the stage crew, cleverly depict- 
ing the maze of hallways and garden 
walls with movable props. Further- 
more, Feehan’s choreography; her 
first attempt, is quite good, including 
a whirlwind opening set, as she man- 
ages to keep 24 actors in movement 


throughout the production, although 
a few of them need to work on syn- 
chronizing their moves. With very 
little dancing, perhaps too little even 
for this musical, the show is at its best 
when the ensemble is interacting with 
the principles in a busy musical per- 
formance. 

Yet, in the final sequence, set in 
the revitalized secret garden, the mo- 
ment the entire musical has been lead- 
ing up to, I was genuinely disap- 
pointed with the set. Granted, with a 
shoestring budget this is to be ex- 
pected, but after dreary, minimalist 
sets, I wanted to see flowers every- 
where, and experience the magic of 
the finale, visually as well as aurally. 
Perhaps this will provoke the powers 
that fund The Barnstormers to in- 
crease their budget next year. 

Meanwhile, this production 
proves The Barnstormers have, ex- 
cuse the pun, grown as a theatre force 
committed to challenging themselves, 
even if their vision isn’t always con- 
sistent. The magic of Fhe Secret Gar- 
den is not always evident, especially 
when the youngactors forget that they 
are performing in the round. Espe- 
cially with dark, melodramatic mate- 
rial, the two-hour and change pro- 
duction can be numbing, but the cast 
and crew manage to keep the show 
moving along, one way or another, 
with solid camaraderie. 


Baltimore offers a vegetarian scene with tasty choices 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


When the dining hall’s butter 
drowned vegetables almost drive 
you to swear off food altogether, 
youknowit’stime to take the initia- 
tive to look beyond the Homewood 
Campus walls. With organic food 
stores popping up left and right, 
vegetarian-focused restaurants 
throwing “Yes, We’re Open” signs 
on every other street corner and 
community groups begging you to 
join in on the trend, the meat-eaters 
and meat-defeaters alike can coex- 
ist in Baltimore, and better yet, on 
and around Hopkins campus. 

With the vegetarian population 
growing and the demand for easier 
access to groceries increasing, stores 
suchas Whole Foods Marketarecom- 
ing out of the woodwork in droves. 

“Whole Foods Market, on Falls 
Rd. and Fresh Fields, at the inter- 
section of Fleet and Exeter roads, 
are the more well-known chain es- 
tablishments. 

The stores offer a wide variety of 
organic fruits and vegetables, 
Teriyaki tofu, roti and countless 
more products. The smaller neigh- 
borhood stores are also joining the 

‘trend. OK Natural Food Store is 
located at 11 W. Preston St., and the 
Village Market Natural Grocery isa 


hub for vegetarian and vegan shop- 
pers at 7006 Reistertown Rd. 

Sure, you can shop for the food 
somewhat close to home now, but 
what about those days when you just 
don’t feel like cooking? Liquid Earth, 
at 1626 Aliceanna St., is a popular 
place for vegetarians to sit back to- 
gether, grab something to eat, and 
enjoy the atmosphere. Butwhat about 
the Hopkins vegetarians? Surpris- 
ingly, a few restaurants are located 
within walking distance of campus. 

A new addition to the vegetarian 
scene is the Yabba Pot Café, which 
declares itself as “destined to be 
Baltimore’s premiere vegetarian hot 
spot.” Yabba Pot offers a vegetarian 
and vegan menu, and also houses the 
Roots and Fruits Juice Bar, where or- 
ganic fruits and vegetables are 
blended to your liking. To cater to 
vegetarians of all skill levels, “herbal 
and protein additives will also be 
available for the intermediate and be- 
ginning juicer.” 

One World Café, located on Uni- 
versity Pkwy. across from 
Homewood Field, has been praised 
as the best place for vegetarians every 
year since they came to Baltimore. 
Isabel Fabara, the owner, says that 
she designed One World to be not 
only a place to eat but also a place to 
come and enjoy the atmosphere. 

“Liquid Earth is more like a café. 


< 


One Worldalso offers a bar and more 
of a nightlife.” The café serves both 
vegetarian and vegan dishes, and also 
added atuna steak sandwich for meat- 
eaters. Usually, however, non-veg- 
etarians find plenty to eat from the 
menu. 

“People think vegetarian means 
beans and rice, basically plain food,” 
says Fabara. “Here, they realize that 
[the food] isactually fillingand tasty.” 

The restaurant gets their food 
from a whole foods supplier, which 
charges 2 times the price of regular 
suppliers. According to Fabara, 
however, vegetarians don’t mind 
the extra cost of buying organic 
foods. “You’re paying for quality,” 
she says. 

So you know where to go to buy 
the necessities and where the restau- 
rant and nightlife is happening, but 
what about a sense of community? 
Where are the other vegans in Balti- 
more? They’ reall havingablastat the 
monthly Vegetarian Meetup -get- 
togethers. 

Taking place on the second 
Wednesday of every month, the meet- 
ups are informal and are simply a 
bunch of vegetarians eating and talk- 
ing together. According to Myles 
Weissleder, the VP of Communica- 
tions for Vegetarian Matchup, the 
group has grown to 1300 “veggies” 
worldwide. The Baltimore commu- 


nity, however, is still in the works at 
12 members. “That only means that 
word hasn’t gotten out yet,” says 
Weissleder. To find the meeting 
places in Baltimore, go to http:// 
vegetarian.meetup.com and log on, 
and meet up with other “veggies” in 
the area. “All it is people’s common 
interest coming together,” says 
Weissleder. “Share a meal, make new 
friends. Who knows what could hap- 
pen.” 

The Vegetarian Resource Group 
(http://www.vrg.org) provides tons of 
information and events for those who 
are vegetarian and those whojust want 
to learn more about vegetarians. John 
Cunningham, the Consumer Prod- 
uct Research Manager, said that the 
group is mainly educational, but 
members do get together three or four 
times a year to have fun. 

The group hosts a pre-Thanksgiv- 
ing potluck every year and also has 
festivities to celebrate the National 
Meat-Out Day on March 20, where 
they encourage everyone to sustain 
from eating meat for a day. 

Being a member also means an 
automatic subscription to the Veg- 
etarian magazine, butit’s “just one of 
the services we provide,” says 
Cunningham. “Basically, we try to be 
as reliable a source as possible for the 
public.” 

With the vegetarian population 


4, 


y 


growing around Hopkins campusand 
beyond, grocery stores and restau- 
rants are answering the demand for 


meatless tastes. Community groups 
are calling vegetarians to unite and 
finally feel at home in Baltimore. 
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One World, located close to the Hopkins campus, is a vegetarian haven. 
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Reasons for being vegetarian are as varied 
as the many veggie food options available 


BY EMILY MAYER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


People adjust to the vegetarian diet 
for many reasons, and perhaps that is 
why it is always so confusing for some 
non-vegetarians to understand the 
drive behind what they find to be ri- 
- diculously drastic measures. Afterall, if 
-you have grown up eating meat prod- 

ucts, are reasonably healthy and love 
nothing more than roast beef, grilled 
chicken or a plate of veal, then you 
might not have a clue how someone 
coulddenythemselvessucha dietstaple. 
But there isn’t just one reason, or one 
beliefthat a person holds, which drives 
him or her to swear off animal prod- 
ucts. There are a variety of views and 
tastes involved, which are sometimes 
influenced by a strong understanding 
of health or politics. 

The most opinionated and political 
vegetarians have chosen this way of life 
because of their feelings about protect- 
ing animals, and not killing them for 
the use of their bodies when there are 
other foods that can be eaten, murder 
free. They probably will never 
bewearingleather, suede or fur (fauxor 
othérwise.) They see the animals as be- 
ings that have justas mucha rightto life 
as humans do. So even if these-vegetar- 
ians had enjoyed the taste of meat, they 
will hold true to their beliefs and make 
this conscious choice to avoid it. 

The next level down on the scale of 
vegetarian activism isthe decisionmade 
for health reasons. These men and 
women are wellread on the health costs 
of enjoying a slab of rare steak or a 
bacon cheeseburger. They know the 


toll these foods will take on their cho- 
lesterol and their waistline. Conse- 
quently, theyunderstand themanyben- 
efits ofwhole grains, soy products, fruits 
and vegetables. They know these foods 
will help prevent heart disease, obesity 
and the onset of many types of cancers. 
It is not rare to find that these vegetar- 
ians also enjoy the taste of meat every 
now and then, but they put their health 
first and choose the vegetarian diet 
muchlike others chosethe Atkins, Slim 
Fast or juice diet. 

There are some groups of vegetar- 
ians that couldn’t really care less about 
the animals. They wear leather and 
suede for fashion purposes and have 
been known to accessorize with fur ev- 
ery now and then. They don’t eat any 
type of meat, poultry, fish or eggs. They 
do this because they simply don ’tlikeit. 
Whether thetasteis abhorrentto them, 
or they can’t chew the food without 


-thinking of the word “flesh,” these veg- 


etarians will be the most likely not to 
cheat. They enjoy the health benefits, 
and the animals they are saving in the 
process, but mostly can’t handle the 
consistency, appearance and idea of 
eating a dead animal. 

Besides the three main groups, you 
will have people who become vegetar- 
ians for other reasons. Some do it for 
periods of their lives,andsometryit for 
weeks or months at a time for reasons 
of detoxification, weight loss or illness. 
-Othersare vegetarians for religiousrea- 
sons, mandated by generations of cus- 
toms and traditions. 

Buddhists, for instance, advocate 


vegetarianism because of their no- . 


tion of karma and mercy. Their be- 


liefs tell them that they will suffer the 
consequences of their evil actions of 
eating the flesh of living creatures. 
They also follow the mantra that a 
veggie diet helps them achieve a pure 
mind and body and this helps with 
their self-cultivation. 

According to the website of the 
International Vegetarian Union 
(IVU), one Buddhist spokesperson 
questioned, “.:.howcan one have the 
heart to eat the flesh of creatures who 
have suffered the pain ofbeing slaugh- 
tered, skinned, dismembered and 
cooked? Being unable to bring our- 


The Old Testament of 
the Bible is very 
specific as to what 
God said to eat. 





selves to eat the flesh of these poor 
creatures is an expression of mercy.” 
Thesimplest most direct way for them 
to achieve having a compassionate 
heart is to follow this meat free diet. 
Though it is commonly thought 
that Christianity has no connection 
with vegetarianism, the Old Testa- 
mentis very specific when it comes to 
what God said to eat. In the first chap- 
ter of The Bible, there seems to be a 
clear message. “Behold, I have given 
you every tree with seed in its fruit; 
this you shall have for food (Genesis I 
1:29).” Once again later on, there is 
another passage from the mouth of 
God, “for the shedding of lifeblood, I 
will surely require a reckoning (Gen- 
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NINA LOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER 


Getting your food exclusively from the salad bar at Eddie’s means less walking around the store. 


A little steak tartare can’t hurt you 


Why vegetarians just need to rethink their 
views and just give an ostrich burger a try 





hile theréare plenty 
of reasons why 
people claim to be 
vegetarian, there 
are also plenty of 
reasons not to be. There are very few 
valid reasons for practicing vegetari- 
anism, and there are valid rebuttals 
for almost every one that vegetarians 
11Se, aes 
' First, there are those who have 
pledged their lives to not eating any 
meat. Then, there are those who just 
eat fish and seafood. Finally, there 
are also those who just don’t eat red 
meat and claim to be vegetarians. 
Every vegetarian has some reason 
for why they don’t eat meat. Unless 
you are doing it for religious pur- 
poses, meat should be part of 
everyone’s diet. ; 
There are those people who don’t 
eat meat because they think that the 
meat should go to more needy people. 
~ But let’s be honest: Unless they plan 
on traveling to Somalia themselves, 
those starving people will not be get- 
ting the meat the vegetarians are not 
eating. Instead, that meat will be go- 


ing into the garbage cans of other 


le who didn’t finish all the food 





rights, they have every right to, but 
they should not half-ass it. They 
should not be eating eggs, and they 
may want to reconsider the intake of 
milk and milk products. 

Remember that people are animals 
too. Although we may not beas much 
apart ofthe food chainasachickenis, 
weare still there. As animals, we must 
eat certain things, including meat, in 
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order to survive. When we were the 


' “missing-link” of evolution, we must 


have hunted animals for their meat in 
the same way that we were hunted. So 
maybe it is different today, and we 
aren’t being hunted. Thatstill doesn’t 


_ mean’ that we should stop hunting. 


We live in an ecosystem and in order 
for it to work we must eat meat. 
Then there are the vegetarians 
who claim they just don’t like meat 
and the thought of having a slab ofa 
dead cow on their plates disgusts 
them. Every person is allowed their 
likes and dislikes. But do you really 
know that youdon’tlike meat? Have 
you tried every meat that exists? 
Have you tried ostrich? People eat 
ostrich. In fact, in Peru they even 


¢ 


eat guinea pigs. They are consid- 
ereda delicacy in Peruand theyalso 
have the other meats we have. Now, 
let’s say you have tried all the meats 
and you simply don’t like them. 
There is no reason why I should 
stop you from staying away from 
the foods that you don’t like. How- 
ever, I highly doubt that most veg- 
etarians, or meat-eaters for that mat- 
ter, have tasted every meat available. 

Finally, people don’t eat meat for 
religious purposes. I cannot criticize 
areligion, however there is something 
to be said about the fact thata cultural 
tradition of hundreds of years ago 
does not necessarily fit into society 
today. For example, Hindus are 
mostly supposed to be vegetarians. 
This is true especially for the Brah- 
man Caste or the priests. Brahmans 
can’t eat meat because they are not 
supposed to be touched by things that 
are lesser than they are. In today’s 


' industrialized and capitalist world, 


the whole caste system has basically 
disintegrated. Although it has not 
been completely forgotten, it no 
longer plays such a large role. Be- 
cause of this, many of the rules and 
regulations that went along with the 
caste system and Hinduism have dis- 
integrated, People have altered ac- 
cording to their surroundings and 
have changed their ways, including 
many,of the Hindu practices. Thus, 
the decision not to eat meat is not as 
applicable as it used to be. 

No one is telling you vegetarians 
out there to eat meat. All I’m saying 
is that you should rethink your de- 
cision to not eat it. Ifyou don’t real- 


> 





esis 9:2-5).” Though The Bible can be 
interpreted in a number of ways, some 
interpreters read this as the God’s way 
of letting humans know they will be 
held accountable if they unnecessarily 


killan animal. Since eatinganimal flesh | 
isnotanecessityforhumanhealth(and | 


some may argue detrimental), perhaps 
Christians have always been expected 
to follow this diet as well. The IVU 
websitealso makesacommenton Jesus 
giving Christians bread and wine — 
grain and fruit — to eat remembrance 
of Him. Some argue that through this 
act, he was also making diet restrictions 
and commentary. 

Hinduism is also a religion in 
which both the old and new systems 
converge in response to their stand 
on vegetarianism. The Hindu holy 
book, The Vedas, contains much 
commentary on diet restrictions, that 


very clearly states “You must not use | 
| ians can still wind up with a rela- 


your God-given body for killing God’s 
creatures, whether they are human, 
animal or whatever.” (Yajur Veda, 


the purchaser, seller, cooker and eater 
of meat to bekillers in their own right. 
This, in addition to India’s traditional 


reverence of the cow (The very name | 


for the cows is aghnaya which means 

“not to bekilled.”) makes it clear what 

diet is to be expected of the people. 
Although the Jewish diet can be in- 


terpreted much in the same wasas the | 
| health effects that strict vegetarians 


Christian, there are many Jewish veg- 
etarians worldwide who feel that the 
ancient people andlivingtraditionsand 
ethical principals all pointtowardsveg- 
etarianism and have been misunder- 
stood. According to Rabbi Simon 


Glazer’s Guide To Judaism, “the first | 


intention of the Maker was to have men 
live on a strictly vegetarian diet. The 
very earliest periods of Jewish history 
are marked with humanitarian con- 


duct towards the lower animal king- | 
| diet, “you basically get into a starva- 
| tion picture because nitrogen pro- 


dom.” 

The reasons for being a vegetarian 
range froma matter of taste to devoutly 
religious. Some beliefs have been 
around for thousands of years, while 
new reasons continue to come forth, as 
newhealth discoveries givea fresh point 
of view to every generation. 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


When Homewood freshman 
Archana Shah wants a quick meal on 
the go outside of University residen- 
tial dining life, her choice is between 
Taco Bell and Subway. 

Shah, a lifelong vegetarian, finds 
very limited options. “Although I feel 
the trendis going towards eating more 
healthy, I still have yet to see a full 
acceptance of vegetarianism in the 
mainstream fast food world,” Shah 
said. 

Fellow freshman Maria Marsh 
agrees. “I don’t eat much fast food 
because it’s not particularly healthy 
in general, but also because I don’t 
eat meat,” Marsh said. “It’s hard to 
find a decent vegetarian meal ina fast 
food restaurant”. Athome in Califor- 
nia, Marsh still has few fast food op- 
tions. “There’s a place called In N’ 
Out that has a cheeseburger without 
the meat, but its not listed on the 
menu,” Marsh said. “You have to re- 
questit.” Marsh explained that Burger 
King is the only place where she’s 
been able to finda garden burger, and 
it was only in Hawaii. 

As vegetarian college students, 
Shah and Marsh are not alone. As 
many as 20 percent of college stu- 
dents consider themselves vegetar- 
ianand thatnumberis rising, accord- 


| ing toa 1999 survey conducted by the 


National Restaurant Association in 
conjunction with the National Asso- 


ciation of College and University 


Foodservice. 

Thereare several differentreasons 
why so many students are becoming 
vegetarian, suchas health and ethical 
issues. Marsh has slowly turned veg- 
etarian progressively since taking an 
animal rights trip with a friend. “We 
stopped buying products that tested 
onanimals, and decided that we'd try 
to be vegetarians for a few weeks,” 
Marsh explained. “After a while, I 
realized that I couldn’t really go back 


to eating meat after everything that 


my friend and I were learning about. 
I never ate that much meat to start 
with, so it wasn’t a huge sacrifice in 
my life” 

_ Now, Marsh claims that being a 
vegetarian is almost out of habit. “It 
would be hard for my body to get 
used to eating meat again, and just 
the idea of it doesn’t really appeal to 
me.” 
“For meit’s about eating healthy,” 


_said Shah. “I like being vegetarian 








BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Although your mother may have 
told you to eat your broccoli, you 
probably should still eat something 
else as well. Although studies have 
shown that vegetarians are actually 
healthier, there can also be many 
negative health effects. 

“You have to be a really strict veg- 
etarian in order to get into [health] 
trouble,” Dr. Alan Joffe, Director of 
the Health and Wellness Center at the 
Homewood Campus, explained. 

There are several advantages to a 
vegetarian diet, including lower blood 
pressure, alower lipid countand lower 
risk of certain types of cancer. 

Yet, according to Joffe, vegetar- 


tively high fat diet if they eat foods 


| such as ice cream and eggs. Joffe 
12.32) It further goes on to identify | d 
| dairy products such as low fat yo- 


explained that by eating healthier 


gurt and egg whites, vegetarians can 


| enjoy the true benefits of a vegetar- 


ian diet. 

Joffe claimed that due to the high 
fiber content of many vegetarian di- 
ets, many vegetarians have a much 
lower risk of colon cancer. 

Yet, there are numerous negative 


can experience. “You have to make 


| sure you're getting enough protein,” 


Joffe said. Some extremely strict veg- 
etarians refuse to eat dairy products, 
beans, legumes or even tofu. Not eat- 
ing such foods, which are major 
sources of protein ina vegetarian diet, 
can cause protein calorie malnutri- 


| tion, a process that breaks down ex- 


isting body muscle. According to 
Joffe, with a lack of protein in your 


vides amino acids, and this gets into a 
negative nitrogen balance where the 
body must break down muscle to re- 
cycle amino acids that it needs.” Eat- 
ing products such as beans, legumes 
or tofu can give vegetarians the pro- 


because it eliminates most of the high 
cholesterol foods at fast food joints. 
If I take out anything that’s fried, I 
could almost have a healthy meal.” 

Freshman Marilyn Perez turned 
vegetarian only after coming to Johns 
Hopkins. “I just wasn’t too sure what 
was being served in the meat, and a 
lot of my friends here were vegetarian 
anyhow,” Perez said. “It just seemed 
the safest and healthiest way to go. I 
have noticed the extreme difficulty in 
finding a good, fast place to eat and I 
really can’t think of one particular 
fast food joint that has made any ef- 
fort to change that.” 

While it is true that some of the 
most popular fast food services such 
as McDonald’s do not represent any 
of their foods as being vegetarian [ac- 
cording to their official Website], 
there is a growing awareness in the 
industry of the need to cater to veg- 
etarians. ‘New franchises like Baha 
Fresh are attracting lots of vegetar- 
ians, while established joints like 
Burger King have begun to offeritems 
like veggie burgers. 

Shah says that there is a long way to 
improvein the dining halls at Hopkins. 
“Tjust usually end up grabbing a sand- 
wich from UniMini or Subway because 
the food I find at Terrace or Wolman is 
not very appetizing.” 

Marsh stated that at first it was a 
little difficult because there used to be 
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Picky palates and devout religions Eating veggie is not 


not always 


healthier. 


tein they need, not to mention anti- 
oxidants, without the added fat con- 
tent of meat. 

Another health danger of extreme ' 


vegetarianism is a lack of iron in the : 


body, which can cause iron deficiency 
anemia. Since meat productsare usy-’ 
ally a main source of iron in the diet, 
some vegetarians run into this disor- 
der. Iron deficiency anemia is caused 
bya decrease in red blood cells, since’: 
iron carries oxygen in the blood and 
helps muscle cells to store oxygen. 
The most visible effect of iron defj- ' 
ciency anemia is muscle fatigue. Eat- 
ing vegetables such as broccoli and 
spinach, which contain iron, can help 
to preventthe disorder. Also, by regu- 
larly taking vitamin supplements, stu- 
dents can avoid such health prob- 
lems. 

Although the possible negative. : 
health effects of vegetarianism are se- 
rious, Joffe said that vegetarian stu- 
dents at Hopkins generally don’t en-» 
counter such problems. 

“Most students who are vegetar- 
ians usually consume some dairy 
products or are very good with get- 
ting their protein from other sources,” 
Joffe explained. “A lot of students eat 
bread or cereal products as well, which 
are vitamin fortified.” 

Weighing the benefits with the 
possible dangers of vegetarianism, 
Joffe explained that as a doctor, he 
does not usually steer students towards 
or away from vegetarianism, unless 
there is a serious health problem. 

“It’s entirely up to the individual,” 
Joffe said. “There are many good rea- 
sons [to be a vegetarian], but it’s a 
very individual decision.” 

Joffe added that the most impor- 
tant thing when practicing vegetari- 
anism is staying healthy and follow- 
ing sound nutritional principles. The 
Health and Wellness Center offers 
not only expert advice from doctors 
like Joffe, but also offers various pam- 
phlets about vegetarianism and what 
food groups you can eat in order to 


stay healthy. 





| Chains slow to adopt new menu 


very few hot food items for vegetar- 
ians. “More than once I discovered 
ham in the soup or hamburger in the 
tomato sauce aftera few bites,” Marsh 
said. “But when people started to 
complain, they did make some sig- 
nificant changes.” There is now a 
separate section for just vegetarian 
dishes in Wolman. “Granted, there , 
are usually only two dishes there, but>. 
it’s a step forward,” Marsh said. f 

A recent survey list compiled by, : 
People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals (PETA) of the best veg- | 
etarian- and vegan-friendly univer- 
sity dining halls included the fol- 
lowing colleges: New York: 
University, University of Califor- : 
nia-Santa Cruz, Columbia Univer- » 
sity, Indiana University, College of , 
Wooster (Ohio), Virginia Tech, , 
Vassar College and Elmira College. 
Current freshman class president, : 
and an instrumental member in. 
changing the new meal plan, Cristal , 
Ng; hopes to one day see Hopkins. , 
on that list. 

“One of the biggestcomplaintsand, : 
factors we had to deal with was the . 
meal options for vegetarians. I am 
hoping thatthe changes we have made. 
will have gone in some effort to better. 
cater to their needs.” a 

Perez admits that for now, sheusu-_. 
ally just ends up eating her mother’s 
homemade pasta. a 
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Subway is one of the few national chains to have veggie alternativ 
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Helping 


My relational communications 
professor always told us that if we 
didn’t know how to please ourselves, 
we would never know how to tell oth- 
ers how to please us. This was mostly 
directed at the ladies because it is as- 
sumed that most guys have mastur- 
bated before. The few women I have 
been with are afraid to talk about sex. 
It's difficult both to enjoy sex andmake 
it better over time if you don’t discuss 
what you like, don’tlike, and what you 
might like to trysome time. Any tipson 
getting women to open up? 


I wish your response to insults [like 
“whore” and “slut”] was ambivalence. 
These words are meaningless. Women 
shouldn’t have to defend themselves 
against those types of labels. Honestly, 
I don’t even know what makes some- 
one a “slut.” If someone has sex be- 
cause they are in love or just because 
they feel like it, does it matter? Is one 
better than the 
other? Should 


and every time. 

The first step in our mission is 
cutting out all the falsities surround- 
ing female sexuality. So, herearesome 
basic truths about women: we mas- 
turbate, though notallofus, andsome 
of us aren’t nearly as proficient as we 
couldbe. Wedish the dirtgleefully about 
sexual encounters, significantly more 
than men do — it’s whathappens when 
you put more than two women in a 
room with a bottle of wine. Most im- 
portantly, we have sex simply for the 
sake of getting off, just as men can — 


it’s notalways aboutlove and affection. | 


Here are some unfortunate facts 
about females and sex: women do not 


understand their genitalia, generally, | 
as welf as men understand theirs. For | 


example, I bet some of us can’t explain 


the difference between our inner and | 


outer labia. The words “slut,” “ho,” 
and “whore” de facto apply to women, 
thus making us feel a little more ex- 
posed, and thus 
more 





judgment be 
passed on these 
private situations? 
Sure, it makes me 
sad when I see 
friends have sex in 
a vain attempt to 
feel loved but only 
because it leaves 
them unhappy not 
because there ac- 
tionsareinherently 
immoral. By using 
the word “slut” I 
think four times in 
your piece [Dick 
Just Doesn’t Get It] 
youimply that these 
such ‘loud slutty’ 
girls exist and you 
particularly are somehow above them. 
That smacks of the judgmental conser- 
vatism you seem to dislike. 


These are just two emails I’ve re- 
ceived regarding female sexuality. It 
seems like everyone is confused about 
how to please a woman and what it 
means to be a sexual woman. It’s just 
part ofour culture that we think men, 
naturally, masturbateand always have 
sex on the brain, while women never 
masturbate or certainly never talk 
about it if they do. Though this trend 
in gender roles is changing — take 
me, for instance — I think most 
women still have a hard time entirely 
separating their own personal self- 
images from the decades and centu- 
ries of cultural weight that contribute 
to them. Once again, look at me: even 
Ihave my (all-too-often) moments of 
believing what society thinks of me 
instead of sticking to my personal 
beliefs and telling them to shove it. 

Try as we might, each and every 
one of us lives in society. It is difficult 
to divorce our images of ourselves 
from society’s views of us. This divi- 
sion is also quite a damaging one in 
terms of the average American’s 
sexual health, men’s as well as 
women’s, because our natural desires 
are judged inappropriate and dirty. 
As best as I can see, the only way out 
of this snafu is to get the truth of our 
desires out there and do all we can to 
make society realize that sex is the 
best thing we’ve got going for us, and 
it should be embraced with delighted 
vigor. In that spirit, I begin a two- 
week mission to instruct women, and 
their men, how to come to a scream- 
ing orgasm each and every time, and 
feelabsolutely wonderful aboutiteach 
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joy sex without or- 
gasm, there’s no re- 
placement for a 
good orgasm — 
never believe oth- 
erwise. 

Now that we 
know women are 
essentially no dif- 
ferent than men, 
except that we’re 
womenandyou're 
men, we can move 
on to the first 
problem women 
can have in getting off: we’re not so 
emotionally comfortable with our sexu- 
ality. Often the most outspoken, bra- 
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reticent, | | 
when discussing | 
sexual matters, es- | 
pecially around | 
men. Finally, even | | 
though we do en- | 


zenly sexual woman ends up being a | 


little frigid and not so comfortable with 
doing what they’re doing. 

Weas women need to spend some 
quality time by ourselves deciding 
what it is we want out of sex — physi- 
cal pleasure, emotional connection, 
or my favorite, both — and come to 
terms with these motives regardless 
of what anyone else thinks of them. 
This harkens backto my first cardinal 
rule of sex advice: do only whatyou’re 
comfortable with doing. If women 
can isolate what they want, and be 
comfortable with that, our big O will 
be that much nearer. Remember, or- 
gasms are relaxing. If you’re not re- 
laxed, you're not going to come. 

Once we’ve mastered the emo- 
tional matters, we can move on to 
mastering our physiology and learn- 
ing what we like down there. So come 
back for next week’s G-Spot, wherein I 
will detail the ins and outs of the female 
body, explain how as either a man or 
woman you can be more comfortable 
with manipulating the clitoris and va- 
gina, and tie it all up with a sweeping, 
sexually revolutionary statement. 


Editors’ Note: In this weekly column, 
Sarah Gibson will discuss her own ex- 
periences and answer sexual queries 
onany topic. To send questions anony- 
mously to the columnist, go to http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com and click 
“Contact Us.” Or you can write to 
sex@jhunewsletter.com. 

The columnist is not a trained medical 
professional. If you seek professional 
medical advice, please consult your 
doctor. 
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Vendors come to Waverly every Saturday to sell fresh produce, vegetables, cider and snacks. Even fresh meats, fish and bread are for sale. 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Spring is in the air, which among 
other things means it’s an optimal 
time to pick up fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. After all, what would warm 
weather be without drippy water- 
melon and salads teeming with fresh 
and bountiful veggies? We all have 
our favorites, from fresh berries diced 


| andtoppedwith whipped cream to col- 


orful and exotic greens that manage to 
make a salad something special. 
Hungry yet? Would you like to 
know where you might conveniently 
find these illustrious plants, these 
golden gifts of mother Earth? Well, 
venture a few mere blocks from the 
Hopkins campus down 33rd Street 
andyou Ilrun into the Waverly Farm- 
ers Market, a year-round Saturday 
gathering, where local vendors 


present their fresh food products from 
7 a.m. until noon. 

Last week, a slightly chilly morn- 
ing failed to deter visitors from check- 
ing out the goods on display. Atabout 
11 a.m., the market’s permanent lo- 
cation was hopping with neighbors, 
children and dogs in tow. 

A littering of Hopkins students 
already in the know also milled 
around tables showcasing apples, or- 
anges, and berries, and other basic 
food items including cheeses and 
meats. Music froma strategically po- 
sitioned bagpiper mingled with the 
sounds of shopping. Experiencing the 
energy of this pseudo-bohemian 
gathering, which represents the best 
of a sometimes unacknowledged 
Charles Village community, was a 
nice way to start a Saturday. 

One drawback of course, is the 
fact that you have to be out and about 


before noon on a weekend to visit the 
market. Still, you may find your walk 
through this crowded produce bazaar 
tobeworth setting thealarm. “Wecome 
when we wake up early enough,” said 
sophomore Whitney Street, a fan of the 
market’s selection of vegetables. 

Last Saturday’s event featured 
plenty of conversation and the click- 
ing of money being exchanged. In 
addition, the occasional vendor called 
out to shoppers, offering samples of 
their products.. “Any experience. is 
better with free samples. I enjoyed 
that there were samples of cheese and 
tea. Food anda beverage,” said sopho- 
more Britt Aronovich. 

Also, adding to the community 
aspect of the market, many of the 
Waverly vendors are veterans. Rep- 
resentatives from Black Rock Or- 
chard, for example have been a staple 
at the market for 25 years. “We’re 
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It’s not all food you have to cook yourself. The farmer's market offers cheap snacks like these spring rolls. 





here every Saturday morning year 
round,” one commented. Last week 
the orchard featured ten varieties of 
apples, bagged and lined up one next 
to another to be mixed and matched, 
and will also be offering tomatoes in 
four or five weeks. 

In addition to classic produce se- 
lections, you will also encounter some 
of the less mainstream variety at the 
farmer's market. A stand best de- 
scribed as “mushroom heaven” run 
by the Woodland Mushroom Com- 
pany showcased six varieties of fungi 
last week. While the vendor grilled 
portobellos for sandwiches, a young 
elementary school-aged assistant 
pointed out all of the other options 
available. Woodland’s selection of cer- 
tified organicmushroomsare grownin 
Maryland and parts of Virginia. 

A stand featuring items from 
Neopol Artisan Foods was also a 
unique stop at the market. Barbara 
Lahnestien commented that her spe- 
cialty goods always sell well’at the 
Waverly market. “We sell mostly 
smoked salmon and seafood and 
some cheese pies,” she said. 

Farmers markets are a nice way to 
save money on fresh, organic goods. 
For less than five dollars strawber- 
ries, apple cider, and shelled peanuts 
came home with me. Aronovich also 
felt that the produce she picked up 

was a great value and was satisfied 
with both her Broom’s Bloom Dairy 
cheeseandher portobello mushroom 
sandwich. “I thought the prices for 
the straight up produce were good. 
The prices of the already prepared or 
specialty products were reasonable 
and they were a decentvalue, but they 
were more expensive,” she said. 

While last Saturday’s crowd 
seemed interested ina variety of prod- 
ucts, strawberries seemed to be a 
popular item. These berries were one 
fruit option for sale at multiple tables, 
adding as special degree of color to the 
displays. As the weather improves, and 
the temperature increases, the selec- 
tion of available food items will grow. 
Be sure to visit the market to find out, 





Hop Cops help defend First Amendment rights during peace 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


Clutching rain-smeared posters 
while pacing beneath the library aw- 
ning, protestors mingled their de- 
mands for “No War!” with the rain's 
steady splatter. 

But a in the rain, three Hopkins 
Security officers huddle under their 
windblown umbrellasandlightly chat 
as they lend an unconcerned eye to 
the protest. Unnoticed and 
uninvolved, Security’s presence is a 
safeguard against any violent disrup- 
tions to the peaceful anti-war rally. 

The Monday peace protests in 
front of the library have become a 

duty for Hopkins Security of- 
ficers. Atleast one officer manages to 
be present at every campus protest 
“to ensure [the protestors] are al- 
lowed to exercise their First Amend- 
ment rights without interference,” 
said ectnant Steven Ossmus. 

The officers do little more than 


stand by and observe the protests to 
prevent hecklers from disturbing the 
crowd, he said. 

“They re always there at the peace 
protest,” said sophomore protestor Joe 
Harrow. “Butthey’reneverin our face.” 

Less officer involvement is pre- 
ferred since this means the protest 
wasa peaceful demonstration and that 
protestors were allowed to practice 
their right to assemble. 

“The Hopkins Security depart- 
ment is present at all rallies on cam- 
pus to ensure everyone is allowed to 
exercise their right of free speech and 
expression without fear of physical 
confrontation or intrusion,” said Se- 
curity Director Ronald Mullen. 

While there has been no unruly 
opposition at the weekly Monday 
peace protests, Security is still obli- 
gated to provide oversight for the pro- 
testors. : 

“Wecherish the First Amendment 
and we want to make sure everybody 
is afforded that opportunity, said 


Ossmus. 

But officers are barred from ex- 
pressing support or opposition to the 
student protests they monitor, he said. 

“Being campus officers, we have 
to remain neutral in fairness to every- 
one there,” he said. “But that’s not to 
say the officers don’t sympathize with 
the events.” 

An officer might whisper a word 
of encouragement to the protestors. 

“Sometimes they agree with us,” 
sophomore peace protestor and 
SLAC member Maha Jafri said. “I re- 
ally get along with the Johns Hopkins 
Security guards.” 

Security rarely needs to sendmany 
officers to protests like the weekly 
rally on Mondays, according to 
Ossmus. 

“We don’t need large contingen- 
cies,” he said. “We haven’t had any 
problems.” 

Overall, the peace protestors have 
been careful and have managed not 
to yell overly loud and remain peace- 


ful, Harrow said. Instead, the pro- 
tests manage to concentrate more on 
faculty and undergraduate observa- 
tions about the war. 

“The rallies we've seen on 
Homewood campus have been quite 
spirited and loud on occasion,” said 
Mullen. “But our protest rallies and 
the level of security afforded them are 
very much like those on the majority 
of our college campuses throughout 
the country. It is really only a small 
number of institutions that have had 
rallies that turn violent.” 

Unfortunately, the more violent 
protests are the widely publicized 
events, he said. The protests have gen- 
erally been peaceful except for one 
heckler who shouted obscenities at 
the rally. 4 

“Occasionally you'll hear a heck- 
leras they’rewalkingintothelibrary,” 
said Ossmus, “but [itwouldbe wrong] 
to say we’ve had any counter protests 


_or anything that would lead to any 


violence,” 
if 





protests 
J 
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Officer John Horne, of Johns Hopkins Security. 
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Writing the perfect essay, with help 


At the Writing Center inside the Greenhouse, tutors help tweak students’ essays for free. 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


As a Hopkins student, you will at 
some point in your course of study 
workonanessay or term paper. When 
in this position, you may encounter 
several obstacles. 

Say for example that you’ve done 
the reading, but you don’t quiteknow 
how to organize your ideas. “ 

Say, you’ve got a thesis, but are 
having trouble supporting it. 

Maybe, you're just about done, but 
are struggling to formulate a conclu- 
sion. 

Orperhaps, your paperis finished, 
but you have a feeling improvements 
can be made. 

Well, there’s no need to sit frus- 
trated staring at your computer or 
burst into tears in the HAC lab. Johns 
Hopkins’ Writing Center was created 
for situations just like these. 

Established in 1995 by under- 
graduates, graduates and faculty, the 
Writing Center is operated with sup- 
port from the English departmentand 
professors Steven David and Adam 
Falk. 

The Center addresses an admin- 
istrative concern about the written 
work of undergraduates and provides 
these students with the opportunity 
to share their work at any stage of the 
writing process. 

There, they can receive both hon- 
est feedback and individual attention 
from a trained and qualified tutor. 

Tutors work one-on-one with stu- 
dents for as long as 45 minutes to dis- 
cuss whatever elements of a paper, es- 
say, proposal, application or personal 
statement are of particular concern. 

Patrick Reiner, a sophomore phys- 
ics major, visited the Center after 
completing a memoir for his exposi- 
tory writing class. 

“I wrote it and I thought it was 
good, but I went so they could polish 
it,” he said. Reiner said the tutor he 
worked with was friendly and he felt 
comfortable sharing his work with 
her. “Id go again,” he said. 

Tutors at the Writing Center are 
both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and represent all majors. 

Undergraduate candidates for the 
position are recommended by teach- 
ers in writing intensive courses and 
submit writing samples for approval 
before beginning intensive training. 

Graduate student staff members 
are hired by the Writing Center’s di- 
rector, who is currently Jason Patts, a 
graduate student in the English de- 
partment, from where most of the 
staff comes. 

Junior Farah Ahmad is an under- 
graduate tutor and a biology major. 

She enjoys working at the Center be- 
cause it allows her to stay involved 


with the writing craft. 

“Tt helps me keep English in my 
life,” says the second-year staff mem- 
ber. Ahmad also finds her job to be 
educational, as she reads and dis- 
cusses papers in all disciplines, and 
enjoys her role asa resource for other 
students. “You learn a lot from the 
papers,” Ahmad said. 

“T can tell when I’m helping 
people. A lot of people are afraid to 
approach a professor oraT.A., butat 
the Writing Center, we’re just sitting 
having a conversation.” 

Sophomore tutor Jessica 
Yeatermeyer found that her training 
really emphasized the maintenance 
of this safe, nonjudgmental environ- 
ment. “We want people to be com- 
fortable,” she said. “We give you the 
pencil so you’re changing the paper. 
We just facilitate.” 

According to Yeatermeyer, a writ- 
ing seminars major, the writing 
center’s clientele is composed of three 
types of students. 

There are those for whom English 
is a second language and who need a 
bit more assistance with grammar, 
those who repeatedly use the center 
and are always working toward im- 
proving their skills, and those whose 
professors either urge or require a 
visit. 

The most common complications 


encountered by staff members in- 
clude problems with the flow of a 
paper, presenting and organizing 
ideas in a logical order, transitions, 
overuse of the passive voice and most 
importantly, forming a thesis, intro- 
duction and conclusion. 

In all cases, rather than simply 
proofread work, tutors will help stu- 
dents acquire skills that can be ap- 
plied to future assignments. 

“Tt’snotabout proofreading,” said 
tutor Michelle Moniz, a junior and 
biology and English double major. 
“The goal is not to turn in a perfect 
paper, but to work on skills a student 
needs so that next time they write a 
paper, theyll have improved,” she 
said. 

Before leaving the Center students 
are sometimes asked to produce one 
“really good paragraph,” which can 
serve as an example for subsequent 
work. “Whenyougohome,” Potts said, 
“You'll have something to look at.” 

In addition to being aware of these 
common errors or obstacles and not- 
ing one’s own individual problem- 
atic tendencies, Potts also suggests 
that students may benefit from a ses- 
sion witha tutor after they ve received 
a graded paper back froma professor 
in order to improve their overall writ- 
ing process. 

“During our downtime, people 
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Andy Moskowitz, left, goes over an essay with James Stevenson at the Writing Center inside the Greenhouse. 


could come inand make more gains,” 
he said. 


This academic year has been the | 
busiest so far for the Center. Accord- | 


ing to Potts this fact may be attrib- 
uted to new hours, a permanent loca- 
tion in the Greenhouse behind 


Gilman (second door on the left side | 


of the building), and just progressive 
growth. 

Though the Center started as a 
small project, it has grown via word 
of mouthand through publicity mea- 
sures like flyers, emails, and promo- 
tion by professors, especially those 
instructing writing intensive courses. 

The Director also notes that many 
of the students visiting the Writing 
Center are frequenters. 

“Students that take advantage, get 
a lot out of it. If we get a student in 
once, we see them for the rest of their 
time here,” Potts said. 

Any Hopkins student can take ad- 
vantage of the Writing Center by e- 
mailing ~ the staff at 
writingcenter@jhu.edu or calling x6- 
4258 to make an appointment. Drop- 
in students are also accommodated if 
possible. 

The Center is open from 2 p.m. - 6 
p.m. and 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, andis predictably 
busiest on Sunday nights and during 
exam times. 


Win unexpected after 


last-minute candidacy 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
“I basically just told my friends,” 
10 or 11 people, she said. “It was ba- 
sically just word of mouth ...I didn’t 
think I was going to win at all.” 
Kathuria is one of several new stu- 
dent council officers who won a seat 


| as a write-in candidate. In spite of 


Board of Elections (BoE) efforts to 
get out the vote, alack of official candi- 
dates and several disqualifications left 


| six of 12 positions for the rising junior 


and senior classes with no candidates. 
Five were filled by write-ins, and 
one remains unfilled. The other six 
officers ran unopposed. 
In the case of Kathuria’s class, the 
Class of 2005, three official candi- 
dates ran for six positions, one of 


& | whom was later disqualified. Iverson 


Long won the presidency with 25 


| votes, and Sridviya Mahadevan was 





elected representative with 19 votes. 
For the rising senior class, represen- 
tatives Prashanth Rao and Raj Gopi 
both won with eight write-in votes. 
The treasurer of Amnesty Inter- 
national and an active member of the 
South Asian Students Association, 
Kathuria decided to runat the urging of 
currentcouncilmember ManuSharma, 


| who will serve as Vice-President of In- 


stitutional Relations next school year. 

“One of my friends on [Student 
Council] toldmenottoo many people 
were running... He thought that I 


| would bea good person to run, so he 
| toldme go forit,” she said. She then e- 


mailed the BoE seeking permission 
to run as a write-in candidate. They 
OK ed her request, saying she could 
runsolongas she wasn’t disqualified. 

Kathuria said she didn’t knowhow 
candidates were disqualified. “There 
wasn’t that much communication 
with the BoE,” she said. 

Write-in candidates do not have 
to go to BoE info sessions or StuCo 
meetings, circulate a petition to beon 
the ballot or hand in a spending re- 
port, BoEco-Chair Mary Keough told 
the News-Letter. 

Several official candidates were 
disqualified for not handing in spend- 
ing reports and postering violations. 

Instead of voting for her through 


| the official Web site, Kathuria’s sup- 


porters had to e-mail their votes, along 
with their social security numbers and 


| JCard numbers, directly to the BoE. 


This process made it harder than 
running officially, said Kathuria. 

Keough later told the News-Letter 
that students could vote for write-in 
candidates through the official ballot. 

In order to win, write-in candi- 
dates need at least 25 percent of the 
votes cast for a position, according to 
the BoE. 

While her decision to run was a 
last-minute one, Kathuria says she is 
prepared for her new responsibili- 
ties, as she describes the role of class 
secretary/treasurer. She'll be taking 


notes during class meetings, telling 
the class what activities are planned 
and serving as class liaison to the Stu- 
dent Activities Commission. “I’m go- 
ing to start sitting in on meetings so I 
get the hang of things,” she said. 

Becoming a Student Council of- 
ficer without knowing what Student 
Council does is common, says Aaron 
Ong, current junior class secretary/ 
treasurer. Ong, who served on council 
foroneyear, did notrun for re-election, 

Aside from the weekly article in the 
News-Letter, “that’s something that’s 
not really publicized,” he said. “I don’t 
read the News-Letter, so I didn’t actu- 
ally know [what Council did]. But it 
definitely would have helped.” 

However, the job is not hard to 
learn, says Shannon Chang, current 
secretary/treasurer for the Class of 
2005, who also did not run for re- 
election. Kathuria will be filling 
Chang’s position. 

“When I ran as a freshman, I just 
made an appointment [with Student 
Activities Financial Coordinator 
James Almond] and learned in an 
hour,” said Chang. However, many 
responsibilities come outside offic- 
ers’ official roles in the form of time 
commitment, including riding 


shuttles to and from class events and 


setting up for events. 

Whatgaverise toa situation where 
so many people won with so fewvotes? 
Opinions vary. 

“T think that the BoE did a great 
job with publicity, but I think there’s 
a general apathy with our class,” said 
Chang. “The fact that [Kathuria] won 
with 20 write-in votes is because no 
one went to the candidate meeting in 
order to legitimately win” a nomina- 
tion. 

BoE co-Chair Judy Tomkins also 
blamed upper-classman apathy, not- 
ing 16 candidates ran for six sopho- 
more class offices. 

Outgoing class officers spoke with 
students who had run and lost past 
elections, but none were interested 
this time, Chang said. . 

There’s stilla problem with adver- 
tising - not with getting people to 


vote, but getting people to run, said | 


Ong. 
_ “Having a write-in just win by 20 

votes, that’s ridiculous,” he said. 

Kathuria, meanwhile, found the 
situation advantageous. She would 
have been interested in running as an 
official candidate, but “I just thought 
that I wouldn’t have a chance. Usu- 
ally, it’s a popularity contest.” 

And regardless of how many votes 
she received, she won the election. 

“It was much easier as a write-in 
candidate but it doesn’t change - you 
still need votes,” said Kathuria. “The 
process is different, but in the end it’s 
the same. If there are no [official] 
elected candidates, then a write-in 
candidate is an elected’candidate.” 





Waleed Hazbun slowly settling in as rookie political science professor 


Professor has already taught courses on the Middle East and 
globalization, won't automatically take sides on war in Iraq 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Professor Waleed Hazbun is from 
nowhere. 

The young professor of Palestin- 
ian descent is the newest star in the 
Department of Political Science at 
Johns Hopkins. However, he refuses 
to be pigeonholed by his nationality. 

“T never thought about pinning 
one location or one identity to who I 
am,” he said from his office at the 
Homewood campus. 

“My wife says she’s from a lot of 
different places. Iusually say I’m from 
nowhere.” 

With roots tracing back toa Catho- 
lic family in Bethlehem, Hazbun was 
born in Berkeley, Calif. and has spent 
his life in countries such as Germany, 
Brazil and Iran, among others. The 
last six months have found him in 
Mergenthaler 358, neighboring po- 
litical science professor Dean Steven 
David. 

Leaning slowly back in his chair, 
surrounded by an eclectic, cluttered 
bookshelf and a map of the Middle 
East, Hazbun seems to be settled for 
the moment. On his bookshelf is a 
framed photograph of a crossroads in 
Tunisia, with signs in Arabic and En- 
glish pointing to a dozen different ho- 
tels, and Hazbun explains it shows the 
“hypertourism” of the Tunisian coast. 

As the economic and political well- 
being of the Middle Eastern region is 
dominating global concerns, this pro- 
fessor offers a different point of view to 
the political science department, ac- 
cording to professor Matthew Crenson. 

This assistant professor with dark- 
rimmed sandacalm, even-tem- 


pered Sine does not fit y stereo- 


type that many may conjure up of a 
young Palestinian American. 


With Hazbun, anassumptionlink- | 


ing his ethnicity and an assumed po- 
sition against the war cannotbe made. 
Hazbun has various opinions on the 
war like much of the political science 
department. 

“Everyone has mixed feelings, 
some more mixed in one direction 
than the other,” said Crenson. 

“Tt’sreallynotacutand dry matter,” 
said Crenson of the Iraqi engagement, 
and Hazbun essentially agrees. “There 


Like the issues 
stemming from the 
region, Professor 
Hazbun is full of 
contradictions and 
opinions. 


are many questions involved with en- 
gagement: Many are moralistic, some 
are also pragmatic and regional.” 

Regarding American regime 
change, Hazbun is unsure of its suc- 
cess. “Will it work to create a stable 
Iraq?” he asked, Hazbun said he fears 
the regional implications throughout 
the greater Islamic world. 

As a Middle Eastern specialist, 
Hazbun offers a solution to the con- 
temporary issues surrounding Iraq. | 

agp ofinterests pops up again 

5) 


and again. The Middle East shifts, the 
international scene shifts. It’s a con- 
cern that’s always there. Somehow 
we have to learn to recognize the 
Middle East,” said Hazbun. 

As a lecturer in issues such as 
reterritorialization, nation-building 
andtourismin the Middle East, Hazbun 
underscores the economicsignificance 
of the region. “It’s important to gain an 
understanding of U.S. foreign policy 
and how economics plays a role.” 

The Middle Eastern specialist’s 
academic career began at Princeton 
University where he started with a 
focus in engineering. After a switch 
to Middle Eastern studies his sopho- 
more year, he graduated from 
Princeton with a degree in politics 
and Near Eastern studies, and then 
did graduate studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), earning him a Ph.D. in politi- 
cal science in January 2002. 

Hazbun says his education is con- 
tinuing here on the third floor of 
Mergenthaler with his other political 
science professors. 

“Pm on the learning curve. I’m in 
that period of having everything being 
new and in that way exciting,” he said. 

The switch from graduate student 
to professor may be a difficult one. 
Crenson hopes the assistant profes- 
sor, whom he described as “shy,” 
does not feel out of place. “He may be 
so quiet because he’s notentirelycom- 
fortable in the environment yet.” 

Inhisfirstyearin Baltimore, Hazbun 
does feel he has gained from his experi- 
ences in the political science depart- 
ment, and professors such as Crenson 
feel he has given something back. 

Like the issues stemming from the 
region, Professor Hazbun i¥ full of 





Professor Waleed Hazbun was born In Berkeley, Calif. but is Palestinian by descent. 
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contradictions and opinions. 

“Usually people don’t know how 
to categorize me; they can’t get over 
the fact that I don’t have some long 
narrative behind me.” 

Hazbun feels preconceived no- 
tions can be deceiving when thinking 
about international affairs issues, or 
even when you see a man of Middle 
Eastern descent. “People need to un- 
derstand what they need to unlearn,” 
said Hazbun. 
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Mideast students react to war 
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Senior Ahmad Khalil has family members in Iraq and Lebanon. 


_ BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Watching the war in Iraq on tele- 
vision, it’s hard to get a sense of both 
the fear and joy the Iraqi people are 
experiencing. To the majority of 
Americans, it isa distant conflict that 
will have little effect on them. 

Junior Ahmad Khalil, however, 
has family members trapped in 
Baghdad right now. 

“T want them to get rid of Saddam 
Hussein; my whole life I’ve wanted 
him out of that country.” 

These are the words of Khalil 
who has not been able to getin touch 
‘with his family in Iraq since the war 
began. His grandfather fled 
Baghdad, but a lot of his mother’s 
family is still there. 

Khalil is one-fourth Iraqi and 
three-fourths Lebanese. His parents 
currently reside in Lebanon. 

“Now the idea ofinvadingacoun- 
try is something I don’t agree with... 
The whole Arab world feels threat- 
ened by someone invading their re- 
gion.” 

Khalil’s statements represent the 
two conflicting sentiments with which 
the entire Arab world is grappling. 
He is one of many international stu- 


dents on campus who have lived in , 


the Middle East and have family liv- 
ing there now. 

Khalil feels that the Arab world is 
not as anti-American as the Ameri- 
can media portrays them to be. 

“In Lebanon they eat at 
McDonald’s and KFC; they like west- 
ern culture,” he said. “Anti-Ameri- 
canism is felt only among the minor- 
ity radicals.” 

He says that the people of Iraq do 

‘ not want Hussein in power. 

“It’s called Operation: Iraqi Free- 
dom. By killing Saddam they will 
make the Iraqis free,” he said. 

Khalil himself has never been to 
Iraq, which he attributes to the fact 
that the country has been at war for 

_ most of the past two decades. From 
* 1980 to 1988, the Iran-Iraq Warled to 
- millions of deaths. Neither country 
» emerged victorious. : 
*» Last summer, Khalil’s mother vis- 
* jted Iraqand paid $2 fora haircut that 
*most other people considered a 
+ luxury. 

After the war is over, he wants the 
* United States to help set up an in- 
* terim government then leave as soon 
» as possible. 

«. “I support the U.S. troops right 


Covering all of 


a 


2 


all of the time. 


now and what they’re doing. They’re 
risking their lives for their country 
and I respect that,” he said. 

Other Hopkins students from the 
Middle East have different perspec- 
tives. 

Senior Charalambos Antoniou’s 
parents live in Egypt, and he visited 
them over winter break. Most of the 
people there, he says, are vehemently 
against the war. 

“The way it works, everyone is 
going to back up his own brother,” he 
said, referring to the strong feeling of 


They want their 
culture back, they 
want their civilization 
back. They want a 
chance to live like they 
did before they were 


ruled by a dictator. 
— JUNIOR AHMAD KHALIL 





kinship among Arab Muslims in the 
Middle East. 

But Antoniou is not scared of a 
political backlash in Egypt after the 
war is Over. 

“T don’t think anything will hap- 
pen,” he said. 

The parents of sophomore Pas- 
cal Patin work for the US State De- 
partment in the American Embassy 
in Israel. They were pulled out of 
the country in anticipation of the 
war. During the 1991 Gulf War, Iraq 
launched several Scud missiles at 
Israel, but they caused more fear 
than actual damage. Before the cur- 
rent war, Israelis were worried 
Hussein might try a similar move. 

“People were nervous, everyone 
made sure they had their gas masks,” 
said Patin, who last visited Israel in 
December 2002. So far, no missiles 
have been shotat the country. Healso 
said Israelis were generally in favor of 
the war. 

“I guess the whole thing has the 
potential to have a positive effect on 
the region, both my parents and I are 
reluctantly in support of it,” he said. 

Tayfun Kircali, a junior interna- 
tional studies major, is one of many 


students at Hopkins from Turkey. 
Turkey’s government is considered 
moderate in comparison to other 
Middle Eastern governments, but 
before the war, its parliament voted 
not to allow American troops to use 
its bases to launch an attack on Iraq 
in exchange for economic aid in the 
billions. 

“A lot of friends from my school 
have actively protested the war,” 
Kircali said. “Now that it’s already 
started they just wantit to endas soon 
as possible.” 

Turkey’s primary concern for the 
aftermath of the war is that the 
Kurds of Northern Iraq will join the 
minority Kurds in Turkey in a re- 
volt against the country. The Kurds, 
who represent about 20 percent of 
Turkey’s population, have been re- 
sponsible for several terrorist acts 
against the majority Turkish popu- 
lation. Ifthe Kurds in Northern Iraq 
break off and form an independent 
Kurdistan, Turkish citizens fear the 
terrorism might grow. 

The first Gulf War caused an eco- 
nomic recession in Turkey whose 
economy is still suffering. 

“We have lived through hard times 
in Turkey,” said Kircali. 

He feels that once the war is over, 
the United States should let other 
countries help in the process of re- 
building. 

“T think the situation mustbe dealt 
with on the international stage. All 
the countries of the world and the 
U.N. should participate in the after- 
math of the war,” he said. 

Aysel Madra, a senior from Tur- 
key, was surprised when Turkey de- 
cided not to allow U.S. troops into its 
country. 

“Turkey usually does what 
America tells it to do,” she said. 

She is also worried about what the 
Kurds might do after the war ends. 

“T think it is a legitimate concern. 
Turkeyisn’t going to give up any ofits 
territory or sovereignty,” she said. 

Sophomore Cem Magripli of Tur- 
key thinks the US should let Turkish 
soldiers into Northern Iraq though 
so far the United States has been 
against any Turkish mobilization. 

“The U.S. should allow a certain 
amount of Turkish troops to be based 
in Northern Iraq to act as peacekeep- 
ers, no more than 1,000 or so,” he 
said. 

He thinks Iraq would be best 
served bya political system similar to 
the American style, where every state 
has some independence but also is 
governed from a central capital. 

“Tt would be best if Iraq were gov- 
erned with single states with one capi- 
tal in Baghdad,” he said. 

Though the war is not yet over, 
America seems to have the country 
firmly in its grip and has nearly de- 
stroyed the government infrastruc- 
ture in Baghdad. Khalil hopes the end 
result will be that the Iraqi people will 
be able to return to the normal lives 
that they led before Hussein was in 
power. 

“They wanttheir culture back, they 
want their civilization back. They 


want a chance to live like they did | 


before they were ruled by a dictator,” 


he said. Khalil has been unable to: 


contact his family members in Iraq 
since the war began. They live in an 
affluent part of the city that was 
bombed last Tuesday in an effort to 
kill Saddam Hussein. 

“People stay in their homes, but 
they move wherever they can to stay 
alive,” said Khalil. “I hope to God 
theyall havea place to stay. The prob- 
ability that their homesarestill stand- 
ing [is] slim to none.” 
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So it’s not hot anymore. It’s actually been real 


get steam. And anything that is 











Name: Michael Blaine 

Sign: Capricorn : 

Year: Senior 

Major: Political Science/Sociology 


| As the son of a Marine, Mike 

moved around a lot in his youth be- 
cause his dad was assigned to differ- 
lent stations in the United States. He 
was born in Jacksonville, N.C., but 
he’s lived all over Florida, California, 
| Virginia and Washington, D.C. 

So he’sbeenaroundandseen quite 
a bit in his time. 

“Outgoing, determined and opti- 
|mistic,” Blaine is a stand-up guy. Ex- 
|cept when he’s sitting down. 
| As a varsity basketball team stud 
and RA in McCoy, Mike also has his 
fair share of admirers. 
| His dream is to become a Division 
\I basketball coach, but not to be as 
|angry as Bobby Knight. His favorite 
film, coincidentally, is Hoosiers. 

His favorite piece of clothing is a 





HOT AT HOPKINS 


steamy is most 


black suit with gold pinstripes, ap- 
propriate for any formal occasion. 
His favorite store to shop at is Roch- 
ester Big and Tall. 

His worst date was when he tooka 
girl out to a fancy restaurant in Little 
Italy, and she barely touched the lob- 
ster she had ordered. 

Later he found out, “Even though 
she was a freshman, she was a little 
younger than had anticipated.” Play 
it safe: Always ask for proper ID. 

His dream date would consist ofa 
flight to the always neutral Switzer- 
landandastroll around Lake Geneva. 
Butifthat didn’t work, he’d whisk his 
woman off to Philly for an Eagles 
Game and soft pretzels. 














Name: Alison Ward 


Sign: Pisces 
Year: Freshman 
Major: Anthropology 


ly cold and rainy. But when hot and cold mix, you 
definitely hot. HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


If you ever see a girl walking 
around campus with a T-shirt that 
reads “Jesusismyhomeboy,” itcould 
very well be Alison. . 

This enthusiastic freshman from 
N.Y.C. likes to watch Willy Wonka 
and the Chocolate Factory and listen 
to Bob Marley songs. Of course, it is 
just a bit conspicuous that both items 
are best consumed while high. 

“Easily humored, competitive and 
eclectic,” Alison enjoys.a dish of raw 
fish (sushi) for dinner. In fact, her best 
date was when she was taken to a sushi 
bar, followed by a visit to a swanky 
lounge where who knows what hap- 
pened. Well, her date knows. 

Her dream date would include 
front rowseats toa New York Knicks 
game, right between Spike Lee and 
Woody Allen. | 

The best pick-up line she’s ever 
heard is less than stellar: “Hey, ?ma 
Polar Bear. Do you know what Polar 
Bears are good for? Breaking the ice!” 
It couldn’t possibly not work. 

In her spare time, Alison plays 
club volleyball and convenes with the 
JHU College Republicans. And no, 
she doesn’t have an autographed 
Dick Cheney poster. 

After she graduates, she wants to 
beaskibum fora year and then go to 
medical school and become a sur- 
geon. 

The craziest thing she’s ever done 
is hike Mt. Everest. C’mon, that’s not 
that crazy. Getting naked is crazy. 

She also hasa fetish for Nantucket 
Reds. Ask her to explain. 

What’s the hottest thing about this 
single gal? “My well-toned liver.” 








Sisterhood and Asian fusion 
blend well at EurAsian Harbor 
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duck she had eaten 
in awhile (and being 
of Asian heritage 
herself, she would 
know good duck). 
My big-big sister 
raved about her 
crisp, clean yellowfin 
tuna, simply mari- 
nated and grilled. 

My big and I both 
opted for appetizer 
dishes as our main 
course — we had al- 
ready glanced at the 
dessert menu. Her 
Asian pizza was an in- 
novative mix of East 
meets West, as flanks 
ofseared Ahitunaand 
roasted shiitake 
mushrooms dotted 
provolone-covered 
flatbread. 

My blackened sea 
scallops burst with 





BY ERIN SIMPSON 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


The night was full of anticipa- 
tion. Not only was I going to meet 
my new big sister and sorority fam- 
ily, but revelation also promised to 
be a night of fantastic gifts, drinks 
and especially food. 

The minute my big was “re- 
vealed” and I joined my new family, 
I was overflowing with joy, in part 
because my new family has inexo- 
rable taste and I knew that the up- 
coming dinner and 
night of debauchery 
promised to be 
world class. 

The girls did not 
disappoint. The fam- 
ily whisked me and 
my twin-little off for 
a sophisticated din- 
ner at EurAsian Har- 
bor, a pan-Asian res- 
taurant in the downtown Pier 5 
hotel. 

My fist impressions of the restau- 
rant were filled with awe: Soaring ceil- 
ings, a large bar area, open kitchen 
and big comfy booths complete with 
hanging lanterns give one the feel. of 
an upscale Tokyo hotspot. EurAsian 
Harbor isa relatively large restaurant 
with a private room for large func- 
tions. Besides the cozy dining room, 
the full bar offers additional seating 
for those just looking for a quick bit 
of sushi and sake. 

The bar is also a great place to 
relax while you are waiting for your 
table: Reservations are often a must 
at this trendy nightspot, and even with 
reservations you may have to wait a 
couple minutes for your table. They 
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EurAsian Harbor 


Price: $10-$21 


711 Eastern Avenue 
Phone: (410)230- 


Location: Pier 5, Inner Harbor 
Hours: Tuesday through Sunday, 4 
p.m. -11 p.m. 





NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 
EurAsian Harbor, on Eastern Av., offers a fusion of many different cultural cuisines. 


offer a full range of popular drinks 
with a twist, including the famous 
Mai Tai or Grasshopper, and even 
their own specialties, such as the 
Rising Sun, a sort of “kicked up” 
papaya smoothie. Prices are a little 
high for the bar offerings (averag- 
ing about $5), but the drinks are 
large and delicious — well worth 
the money. 

Once we were seated, EurAsian 
Harbor’s more substantial cuisine of- 
ferings thrilled me just as much as 
the drinks did. The menu is full of 
fusion cuisine, 
which mixes tradi- 
tional Asian cuisine 
with European 
spices, sauces and 
preparations. The 
menu also offers an 
assortment of 
unique sushi cre- 
ations, including a 
kamikaze, sesame 
shrimp and Hawaiian Ahi Poke roll. 
The sushi is handmade and fresh, 
with generous portions. For all of 
you sushi connoisseurs, these rolls 
are served in eight generous slices, 
versus the traditional six. Ranging 
between about $7 and $9, EurAsian 
Harbor’s sushi offerings are a qual- 
ity and tasty choice. 

After the girls and I finished our 
sushi sampling, we moved on to our 
main courses. The meals were beau- 
tifully prepared and served in rela- 
tively large portions. 

My twin sister devoured her 
sesame chicken breast, complete 
with a serving of steamed rice and 
bok choy. My big-big-big sister 
treated herself to the citrus glazed: 
duck, which she declared the best 
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flavor and were 
cooked to perfec- 
tion. Besides our se- 
lections, the menu 
offers the full range of Asian in- 
spired cuisines with a European 
twist, including pad Thai, seafood 
fried rice, broiled pork chops and 
even some crisp salads. Entree 
prices range from about $10 to 
about $21, while appetizers ring up 
between about $5 and $9. 
EurAsian Harbor tops off their 
menu with a small but quality offer- 
ing of desserts, including a chocolate 
hazelnut crunch bar drizzled with 
Bailey’s Irish Cream, a passion fruit 
creme brule and caramelized pine- 
apple tart, complete with coconut ice 
cream. Although the desserts sound 
like rich indulgences, they are actu- 


. ally quite light and the-perfect finish 


to the fresh and satisfying dinner of- 
ferings. Dessert prices fall between $4 
and $6. The portions are not massive, 
but they area good size if you want to 
share the calories between friends, 

The ambiance of EurAsian Har- 
bor accents the clean, crisp food. 
The service was on the whole 
prompt and friendly, and the staff 
was very willing to accommodate 
us, whether it was the bottle of 
French champagne that we brought 
with us to celebrate the occasion or 
even a tricky, picky orderer, like I 
can sometimes be, 

EurAsian Harborisagreat find for 
those Hopkins students looking fora 
more upscale answer to Niwana or 
Orient Express, - 

Conveniently located in the Pier 5 
Hotel at the Inner Harbor, EurAsian 
Harbor would make an excellent 
choice for a pre-formal dinner, ro- 
mantic date (my big did attest to the 
fact that the restaurant was packed 
on Valentine’s Day) ora sophisti- 
cated dinner with the Parents. 
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Wesley Willis pounds Supermanis b 





BY STEVE SCHENCK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Wesley Willis, why do you have to 
rock out so hard? 

This being my first visit to the 
Ottobar, I arrived several hours early 
to get a feel’ for the place. In retro- 
spect, I didn’t need nearly so much 
time; once | saw the working Galaga 
machine, I knew all I needed to 
about the venue. Despite the mea- 
ger crowd this early in the evening, 
Wesley Willis was already on the 
prowl, hawking his CDs, apparel 
and original artwork. Between his 
attempts at making an extra buck, 


he approached innocent tablefuls of 
young punk misfits, engaging them 
in dialogue reminiscent of an early 
Ratt concert. 

“Say “rock.” 

“ROCK!” 

“Say ‘roll.’” 

“ROLL!” 

“Say ‘Rock n roll.” 

Well, you get the gist of it. Now, 
Willis’ behavior as described above 
may not seem overly impressive. I 
can understand if he’s coming off so 
far as a bit of a hack, falling into the 
all-too-familiar rock-n-roll clichés. 
Then again, there’s nothing clichéd 
about being an overweight, African- 
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American, schizophrenic keyboardist. 

I’m trying not to oversimplify the 
man’s artistic endeavors, but quite 
honestly, if you’ve heard one Wesley 
Willis song, you’ve heard them all. 
They are (nowtryand followmehere) 
all exactly the same. 

Here is your crash course on how 
to write a Wesley Willis song: 

Pick a topic. This should be the 
name of a friend, something you'd 
like to boast about, or a poignant so- 
cial critique — something along the 
lines of “Michael Jackson” or “Don’t 
Hit My Car.” Now write around 12 
sentences about your topic. Don’t 
worty if you repeat yourself; that will 


A. ? f STEVE SCHENCK/NEWS-LETTER 
Wesley Willis, that 300-plus pound African-American schizophrenic uncle that we never had, showcased his vocal and keyboarding talents. 


just drive your point home all the 
better. 

Got that? Okay, you’re pretty 
much done. Now just buy a cheap 
Casio keyboard, put the thing in demo 
mode, and read, nay, proclaim your 
first four lines. When you reach the 
first chorus, sing the name of your 
song four or five times, as off-key as 
you can manage. Repeat this for your 
next set of four lines, the second 
chorus, and sit in quiet introspec- 
tion as the keyboard jams out for a 
minute or two. One more set of four 
lines and your chorus wrap things 
up. 

For the piece de resistance, end your 


Hopkins senior debuts with Splash EP 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It’s people like Dr. Dreand the hon- 
orable Mr. Diddy who make the world 
of instrumental hip-hop so hard to fig- 
ure out. Those guys churn out beats so 
fast that sometimes it’s tough to sort 
through the crap and find the guys who 
actually put some effort into it — guys 
like Hopkins senior Ben Gray, whose 
MC/Producer alter-ego goes by the 
name of Garfunkle. On his new EP, 
Splash, Gray turns theknobsofhismixer 
to their illest settings and pumps out 
some impressive tracks that any MC in 


Baltimore would be lucky to get his or 
herhandson. Garfunkleevenlays down 
some lyrics of his own, and the whole 
package is a debut that will surely take 
him places. 

The secret to Splash’s charm is a 
lot of polished and well-mixed inter- 
play between Garfunkle’s instrumen- 
tal pieces and DJ Eso Fresh’s whip- 
smart scratching. Most of the beats 
are purposefully uneven and oddly 
syncopated, reminiscent of Dan the 
Automator’s spooky backups for Dr. 
Octagon. Garfunkle’s trademark 
touch is in the keys, which he plays 
fluidly and on every track. The cool 


electric piano inversions (think Scott 
Storch’s playing on any live record- 
ing of the Roots) on “What’s More?” 
and the title joint give the tracks an 
ambient, trip-hoppy feel, but don’t 
pull them too far away from the origi- 
nal hip-hop vibe. There is even an 
organ appearance on “Everything’s 
Falling Apart” which is daring 
enough, but seems a little over the 
top. The real treats, however, are when 
Eso Freshadds turntables on “What’s 
More?”, “All You Need Is” and “Noth- 
ing Left to Lose.” On these, DJ and 
producer — usually enemies in their 
natural record industry habitat — gel 
with a precision and 
tact that you don’t 
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Meet Ben Gray. He looks like Garfunkle, raps like Eminem and... goes to Hopkins? Yup. 
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hear very often. 

Garfunkle has 
been indulging his 
hip-hop habit for a 
while by buying 12 
in. singles of Mos 
DefandEI-P, mainly 
interested in the in- 
strumental versions 
and remixes. “A lot 
of times, I'll hear the 
instrumental and 
end up noticing 
things that I never 
would have on the 
normal track,” he 
said. 

For Gray, in- 
strumental tracks 
should be good 
enough that they 
can be listened to 
like regular songs, 
and this is the goal 
he sets for Splash. 
He said, “So that’s 
the sort of thing I 
was looking for 
with a lot of that 
stuff — it’s hip- 
hop, has the drums 
backing things up, 
but starts at point 
A then moves to 





point B.” 
The  record’s 
overall mood 


would not be clear 
without Garfunkle 
taking his turn on 
the mic. 


deep and almost as 
smooth as 
Common’s is, and 
the overall flow 
seems to emulate 
the drawls of more 


/ 


His voice is as 


recent underground crews like the 
Foreign Objects and Native 
Tongues. On “Nothing Left to 
Lose,” he sculpts a lurching, 
minimalist instrumental to go with 
his obligatory hip-hop argument 
that he is, in fact, legit. “When I 
rhyme, I spit the whole truth, and 
nothing but,” he assures us. 


The funny thing is that — unlike | 


most braggart MCs — Garfunkle 
keeps his promise: His lyrics are 
strikingly truthful and complex. 
“All You Need Is” is a wordy, self- 
examining flow about a relation- 
ship with a lady that switches some- 
where in the middle to a rhyme 
about his love for “activism.” The 
meaning is not totally clear — ei- 
ther Gray likes intellectualism and 
grass roots work, or he’s dating a 
girl with a really strange name — 
but the punch lines are honest, right 
on time and deserving of props. 

The strongest track on the disc is 
“Something in the Water,” an in- 
strumental that shows Garfunkle’s 
versatility in both production and 
sampling. 

It starts out with a keyboard riff 
that sounds either like a Bach In- 
vention or the beeping of a piece of 
medical equipment (depending on 
what kind of drugs you are on) and 
layers in samples from live shows 
that Gray himself recorded. 

There are some other choice 
samples layered throughout the 
track, but I was warned not to de- 
scribe them in detail for reasons of 
precaution in regard to copyrightlaw. 
“Something in the Water’...was 
originally meant to have a rhyme 
abouta guy falling down a staircase 
and ended up [differently],” 
Garfunkle said. 

He succeeds in matching the 
sound of the track to its original 
intended subject, and the track’s 
eccentricity and smartness fills a 
tasty few minutes right in the middle 
of the EP. A 

It takes a lot of gumption and 
grueling work to produce a record 
like this one, given the resources 
that were probably at Garfunkle’s 
disposal. The songs are tight, the 
mix is sweet, and the result as a 
whole is cutting-edge. Thanks to the 
Splash EP, Hopkins students can no 
longer claim that no good music — 
let alone good hip-hop — comes 
out of this place. If that’s not some- 
thing to be proud of, I’m not exacty 
sure what there is to be proud of 
these days. 


masterpiece with “Rock over Lon- 
don, rock on [insert your city of choice 
here]” and a product slogan. Tell the 
world about your love for tasty sand- 
wiches with a cry of “Burger King, 
have it your way!” Congratulations 
friend, you are now Wesley Willis. 
Youcan work on the going crazy part 
later. 

By the time Willis took the stage, 
the venue was packed. I had all but 
written Willis off as an interesting 
gimmick years ago. Nevertheless, the 
crowd cheered him on. One opening 
act promised to hurry up and get their 
set over with because they wanted to 
see Wesley perform as soon as pos- 
sible. Had I misjudged Willis and his 
awe-inspiring power over his audi- 
ence? 

Never one to shy away from biting 
political commentary, Willis started 
up with the aptly titled “F— Osama 
bin Laden.” An invitation, perhaps a 
command, it sent the crowd into a 
frenzy. G 
Isnuck around to get a closer view 
at Willis, and much to my surprise, he 
was actually playing the keyboard. 
My first and foremost goal in life is 
never to upset any of the fine young 
students studying at the Peabody 
Conservatory, so I feel it necessary to 
point out that I use the word “play- 
ing” in the loosest possible sense of 
the word. 

The keyboard already having the 
patterns and rhythms built-in, Willis 
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slowly pressed one key per line of hig 
songs. 

Even though Willis had the music 
to his one song committed to 
memory, he had binders packed 
with hundreds of pages of lyrics, 
“That’s fair,” you say, “those are q 
lot of lyrics to be able to recall,” As 
you may remember, a good half of 
the words in any Wesley Willis song 
are the title repeated over and over, 

For whatever reason, Willis felt 
the need to write out each and every 
iteration of these words. Half ofeach 
lyric sheet was filled with copies of 
the same line. I suppose I have to 
write this off as another chapter in 
the mystery that is Wesley Willis. 

This review wouldn’t be com- 
plete without addressing the pos- 
sible ethical issue of exploiting the 
mentally challenged for our amuse- 
ment. There, I’ve addressed it. 

Willis’ songs don’t always make 
sense, often bordering on inducing 
lunacy themselves. Half of what he 
sung was barely intelligible. The 
crowd still cheered him on, pleading 
to hear “I Whupped Batman’s A—” 
and other treasures. Were they there 
for the music or the spectacle? Per- 
sonally, I was there for Galaga. 

I guess theimportant thingis that 
everyone there, Willis included, 
seemed to be having a hell ofa time. 
Rock over London, rock on Balti- 
more. Hopkins, veritas vos liber... 
something. 


OUT AND ABOUT 


MARTIN MARKS 





Considering that I’ve been sick 
| this whole past weekend and missed 
some pretty cool going-ons around 
| town, I’m definitely going to be mak- 
ing it up this weekend. 

At the Ottobar tonight, there'll be 
the return of the Smiths/Morrissey 
karaoke night. Belt outsome of your 
favorite tunes, such as “Meat is Mur- 
der” and “The Queen is Dead” in the 
downstairs stage area at one of my 
favorite clubs. Check out http:// 
| www.ottobar.com for more informa- 
‘tion. 
| - On Friday night at the Recher 
|Theatre, The All Mighty Senators 
_and Lake Trout will be performing. 
|Known for their outrageous, 
funkadelic music and fashion sense, 
you won’ t want to miss outon Drum- 
|mer Landis Expandis and the gang. 
‘Doors open at 8 p.m., and tickets 
range from $15-$18. Check outhttp:/ 
/www.rechertheatre.com for more in- 








formation. 

On Saturday night at Buzz at the 
Redwood Trust in downtown Balti- 
more, Lee Coombs, a London DJ 
whose career started in 1989 by spin- 
ning around London and Cam- 
bridge, will be performing. His latest 
project, remixing for Paul 
Oakenfold’s single “Time of Your 
Life,” has given Coombs increased 
acclaim and has probably brought 
himstateside for this basicbreaks show. ' 
Check out http://www. buzzlife.com for 
more information. 

And, to get a midweek blast from 
the past, Sister Hazel, that Florida 
band whose 1990s hit “All for You” 
seemed to get endless radio play 
eventually dooming the band to 
little more thanashadowofthe Dave 
Mathews wannabe genre, will be pro- 
moting their new album, “Chasing 
Daylight,” at the Recher Theatre this 
Wednesday. 








HSO plays at Levering 


BY IRWIN LAW 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On a particularly sunny Sunday 
afternoon, April 6, the Great Hall in 
Levering Union filled with the sounds 
of the Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
(HSO) performing their spring cham- 
ber concert. Throughout the pro- 
gram, I was treated to music from 
various genres and styles. 

The concert began with a flute 
quintet, which played two songs. The 
first was introduced asa Spanish love 
song, which became more obvious to 
me as the piece progressed. The use 
of the soft, high-pitched flute timbre 
really conveyed the gentle and light 
scene that would most likely be 
present during the courting process 
of a relationship. I also noticed that 
the piece began with a monophonic 
texture and then transitioned into a 
polyphonic one to accentuate the 
symbolism of this love song. There 
were also some sections where two of 
the flutes would play a phrase and 
two of the other flutes would answer, 
almost implying the dialogue that 
would also be present in this situa- 
tion. I really enjoyed both piece$ be- 
cause of their rich melodic themes. 

The next ensemble consisted of a 
clarinet quintet knownas the Barneby 





Clarinet Quintet, which was invited 
by the HSO to play in the concert. 
The quintet consisted of four clari- 
nets and a bass clarinet. They per- 
formed several pieces, beginning with 
Brahms’ Sacred Lullaby Op. 91, no. 1 
and thena suite titled “Charlie Is My 
Darling.” The Brahms composition 
was the only one they played from the 
classical era; everything else seemed 
to fall in the time period of late 1800s 
to early 1900s. The “Charlie Is My 
Darling” suite was particularly inter- 
esting because the suite had three 
movements in it, but each one was 





played in a different style, from a 
march to a rumba. 


Next, they performedapiece called 


“The Royal Garden Blues,” which was 


%) 


written in the 1920s to be played at 
jazz clubs during that time. Finally, 
they played a composition by John 
Philip Sousa, “The Liberty Bell.” Ap- 
parently, this work was composed in 
1893 to be played during the Liberty 
Bell’s arrival in Chicago when it used 
to travel around the United States. 
The grandiose, patriotic feel of the 
procession could definitely be inter- 
preted easily when listening to the 
piece. 

John Stanmore, a violinist for the 
HSO, played three movements of an 
unaccompanied solo sonata com- 
posed by Bach. The first movement 
began in a moderate tempo, then a 
slower second movement, finally end- 
ing in a climatic, frantic and quick 
last movement. 

The next group playeda rare piece 
written by Mozart in 1780 for a great 
oboe player by the name of Ramm. | 
felt that this particular quartet per- 
formed this composition, Quartet in 
F Major for Oboe and Strings, ex- 
tremely well. I especially enjoyed the 
tone quality of the oboe player; it was 
very vibrant and full, without being 
too piercing, which is usually the ten- 
dency with high-pitched instruments. 

Lastly, we heard a much larger 
ensemble of the HSO play a piece by 
Aaron Copeland that was written 
during the beginning of his career. 
This work had itself contained bits 
of jazz, a biting and dissonant fla- 
vor to it and also a preview of the 
great heroic rhetoric that become 
more prominent in Copeland’s 
work later on in his life. I found this 
piece to be very harsh sounding and 
not as enjoyable to listen to due to 
the largely dissonant sounds heard 
throughout it, even though it was 
well played. 

Overall, I found this concert to 
be a great blend of eclectic styles of 
music that really brought alive each 
composers’ intentions. Each en- 
semble and chamber group did an 
excellent job of portraying this while 
putting on a great performance. 

oN ; , 
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Ladybirds, guests deliver hit and miss dance concert 


he Ladybirds entertained 
an enthusiastic audience 
in Shriver Hall last Satur- 
day Sy their third 
annual spring perfor- 
mance. Sharing the ie with other 
student performance art groups, like 
the All Nighters and the Modern 
Dance Company, the Ladybirds or- 
ganized a rare evening of art as an 
expression of the body — dance, 
Ihave to admit that when I hear the 
‘ word “art,” I usually think of the cin- 
ema, dramas, music and museums be- 
' foreI think of dance. As someone who 
struggled through three years of tap as 
a child, though, I 
appreciated the 


First up was Eminem’s “Lose Your- 
self,” choreographed and performed 
by Forte, Stratton and Goldman. Forte 
especially shined in this piece, though 
all three were quite impressive. I like 
how they blended more traditional 
dance moves with rap and hip-hop 
inspired steps. This number galva- 
nized the audience and set the stage 
for a string of strong performances. 
Keeping with the more urban 
sound, the next performance was to 
Justin Timberlake’s “Cry Mea River.” 
I never really liked that song before 
Saturday, but somehow their visual 
creations gave mea new appreciation 
for the number. 


SPR Choreographers 
Ladybirds’ re- al oti 
minder that COU RTINEYRIC c Ae ea 

, oe eae S 5 OF ’ found the perfect 
strenuous one at THE IS beata are 
that. 


The ladies displayed undeniable 
athleticism, leaping, twirling and oc- 
casionally grinding their way to and 
fro onstage. All exhibited staminaand 
endurance; dance is, after all, a full 
body art. 

The show went off with relatively 
few problems. Early in the evening 
the lighting was a bit off, but that 
problem worked itself out relatively 
quickly. Aside from a couple over- 
amplified musical numbers, the rest 
of the event ran smoothly. 

The Ladybirds, led by captains 
Marisa Forte and Jamie Stratton and 
concert coordinator Gillian Goldman, 
opened the concert witha fullensemble 
performance. Jessie Treidl choreo- 
graphed their energized number to the 

, Red Hot Chili Peppers’ “Higher 

» Ground.” This number opened strong 

- butseemed to drag a bit at times. They 
might have benefited from choosing 
a different opening number. 

Next, the JHU All-Nighters, an all- 
male a capella group, performed two 
songs. While the boys were certainly 
talented, I felt like they brought down 
the show. Both of their numbers were 
very slow, destroying any energy the 
Ladybirds had generated during 
“Higher Ground.” Also, they seemed 

" outofplaceat the concert; they were the 
only vocal group to perform. 

The Ladybirds came back looking 
stronger and more dynamic in their 
next set, which featured two num- 
bers, each with only partial company. 


’ The dancers — 
Hipps, Chrissy Allen, Ashley Carson, 
Sam Davisand Nicki Tailleart — were 
alternately on the floor, in the air and 
everywhere in between. 

Next up was Hopkins’ Modern 
Dance Company, who danced to an 
all-instrumental arrangement called 
“Gallery.” Their style was more inter- 
pretive and symbolic than the Lady- 
birds’, but they were also somewhat 
less accessible. I would have liked to 
see their performance a couple more 
times; once was not enough for me to 
fully grasp the symbolism. It seemed 
as though the dancers were ina battle. 
Dressed in camouflage pants, their 
initially serene movements quickly 
turned into more tortured, jerky mo- 
tions while the music became louder 
and punctuated with sharp cracks and 
bangs. The lighting on the backdrop 
was used to good effect, helping to 
generate extra tension. The music 
ended abruptly with all of the dancers 
on the ground, ostensibly dead. 

After this strong performance came 
the highlight of my evening. Jessie Par- 
sonchoreographed analternately stun- 
ning and humorous rendition of “Cell 
Block Tango,” from the musical (and 
movie) Chicago. The six merry mur- 
deresses of the Cook County Jail — 
Allen, Forte, Goldman, Parsons, 
Stratton and Treidl — were sexy and 


skillful in this tango. It was brave of | 


them to tackle this number, which 
would inevitably be compared to the 
movie-musical’schoreography, andthe 





Rent soars on stage 


BY LOLITA NIDADAVOLU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Last Thursday, I was able to fulfill 
a dream that I have had since the 
winter of 1996. Yes, it is official: I 
have finally seen Rent. I managed to 
survive without seeing it for the past 
seven years by obsessively listening 
to the soundtrack for hours on end, 
resulting in my knowing all two hours 
worth of songs by heart. But digress. 
The national tour of Rent graced 
_ Baltimore with its presence at the 
Lyric Opera House, and ran from 
April 1 through April 6. The wildly 
popular rock opera is based on 
Puccini’s La Boheme; it is an updated 
_ 1990’s version of the classic late 19th 
century opera. By the strangest of 
- coincidences, Rent originally opened 
_ on Broadway on the 100th anniver- 

sary of the opening of La Boheme. 
Rent follows the lives ofa group of 
_ “bohemian” starving artists that are 
struggling to live and love in New 
York City’s East Village over the 
course of one year. Mark Cohen, the 
show’s narrator, isa filmmaker strug- 
: gling to get by and is forced to burn 
his old screenplays to warm up his 
apartment. Mark and his roommate, 
Roger Davis, an HIV positive 
songwriter, meet with old friendsand 
new as they are forced to deal with 

- life, death and disease. " 
When theshowbegins, itis Christ- 
_ mas Eve. Mark and Roger’s landlord, 
_ Benny, is about to evict them for not 
_ paying last year’s rent. Their ex- 
roommate, Tom Collins, who has just 
returned to the city, is viciously 
mugged. Mark’s newly turned lesbian 
_ ex-girlfriend, Maureen, 1s planning 
to hold an avant-garde performance 
protest against the eviction of the 
» homeless people living in a nearby 
vacant lot. Does it sound confusing 
already? All this takes place within 

the first five minutes of the show. 
‘The show dives into the various 
plots quickly, and while they are be- 
_ ing developed, it is difficult at times 
to follow all of their twists and turns. 
i Highlights of Act One include thetitle 
_ song and Roger’s mournful ballad, 
“One SongGlory,” which was beauti- 
fully sung by the talented Kevin Spen- 
- cer. The duet “Light My Candle and 
the song “Out Tonight” were two 
other audience favorites that were 
performed by 4 versatile Krystal 


* 1 Mi jMar ueZ, 
Washington, playing Mim» aoa ted 


Roger’s HIV positive, drug-addi 
Lis 


neighbor and love interest. Act One 
ended jubilantly as the cast celebrated 
“La Vie Bohéme” and gave homage to 
all who dare to be non-conformists. 

Act Two opened up on a more 
somber note with the fifteen member 
cast lined up along the stage singing 
“Seasons of Love,” asking the audi- 
ence how best to measure one’s life. 
The relationships between all of the 
characters were more extensively de- 
veloped in this act, resulting in such 
memorable songs as “Take Me or 
Leave Me,” “Without You” and 
“What You Own.” 

The only complaint about the 
evening was that the sound system 
did not do justice to the singers’ in- 
credible voices. Often, the mics would 
reverberate with feedback, making it 
difficult to understand what was be- 
ing sung. However, in spite of the 
assorted technical problems, it was 
easy to see that the cast for the na- 
tional tour was a collection of im- 
mensely talented individuals. 

The creative usage of props and the 
stage added to Rent’s unique charm. 
Props such as a wood burning stove 
andan outdoor payphone were merely 
suggested; filling in the missing parts 
was left to the audience’s imagination. 

While watching, one could easily 
see how much fun the actors were 
having while performing the show. 
The enjoyment and exuberance for 
the show from the actors pervaded 
throughout the audience, and it was 
hard not to tap your foot and sing 
along to the songs, albeit quietly. 

However, Rent was not just an 
evening of flippant fun; deeper themes 
were touched upon, such as living 
with a debilitating disease, AIDS. In 
La Boheme, the disease that afflicts 
many of the characters is tuberculo- 
sis. Jonathan Larson, the creator of 
Rent, saw society’s current situation 
with AIDS as analogous to that of 
tuberculosis in the late 1800s. No less 
than four of the main characters in 
Rent are HIV positive. All four char- 
acters struggle with how to “forget 
regret” for their current situation and 
continue living their lives to the full- 
est while knowing that they will some- 
day be incapacitated by their disease. 

After seeing the show, it seems to be 
no surprise that the original Broadway 
production of Rent went on to win the 
1996 Pulitzer Prize, as wellasa Tony for 
Best Musical. Rent is a wonderful show 
that made for an evening ofboth enter- 
tainment and introspection. 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Ladybirds Jessie Parsons, Marisa Forte and MeganHipps bring attitude and talent inthe “Jackson Medley’ at their third annual dance performance. 


results were rather positive. While they 
were not quite up to par with the danc- 
ers in Chicago, these girls certainly did 
outdo the other performances through- 
out the evening. The Ladybirds had six 
dashing male guests to assist them in 
this number — Vlad Cadet, James 
Clark, Felipe Duarte, Dallas Kingsbury, 
Brian Patrick O’Kellyand Matt Righter. 

After “Cell Block Tango,” the La- 
dybirds kept the stage hot witha guest 
belly dancer. The leggy Dori Witt,co- 
founder of Egyptian Sun Productions 


at Hopkins, certainly entertained the 
guys in the audience, and duly im- 
pressed the girls, as well. While some 
of my friends thought they could 
shake their hips as fast and forcefully 
as she did, all agreed that they could 
not have done so while balancing a 
sword on their head. 

The entire Ladybirds ensemble re- 
turned next for a “Jackson Medley,” 
choreographed by Allenand Parsons. 
This number was somewhat forget- 
table save for Goldman’s featured 


contributions. Also the strongestlink 
in the Chicago number, this Katie 
Holmes-esque senior exhibited both 
energy and talent. 

The next number, John Philip 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes,” had “cos- 
tume-change piece” written all over 
it. Performed on point by Ashley 
Carson, the dance was excessively 
short and completely off kilter from 
the rest of the performances. 

Lo and behold, the Ladybirds re- 


emerged on stage after this brief inter- 


lude sporting new bright pink shirts to 
spiceitup for “Caliente,” amixofGloria 
Estefan, Ricky Martin and J-Lo. Cap- 
tains Forteand Stratton choreographed 
the piece that, if nothing else, left the 
audience wanting to dance in the aisles. 
All in all, the Ladybirds and their 
guests, despite a few weak moments, 
created an evening that was both en- 
tertaining and impressive. With only 
one senior leaving the dance team this 
year, you can rest assured that next 
year’s shows will be equally good. 





Heat rocks crowd despite poor openers 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Perhaps I’m too much of an opti- 
mist when it comes to opening acts. 
Some people will show up two hours 
after the listed start of the show just to 
avoidthe openers, especially ifthe head- 
liningbandwasrecently opening them- 
selves. I, however, willshow up on time 
to get my money’s worth. On Monday, 
Ishowed up ontime to see Washingtori 
Social Club and The Sun open for Hot 
Hot Heat at Fletcher’s. While the Heat 
were great, Ishouldhave taken my time 


getting down to Fletchers. 

The first act, Washington Social 
Club, looked. like.a. young Sonic 
Youth, and they sounded likea poodle 
going through a wood chipper in 4/4 
time. Some of the songs verged on 
catchy — such as “Charlie the Rus- 
sian,” aboutahomeless man who sold 
the lead singer some Tylenol-3 — but 
it was mostly just annoying. 

I couldn’t tell whether the next 
band, The Sun, was scremo, indie or 
what, but in any case, it made me 
seriously consider going home. Sit- 
ting through all that shrieking was 


pretty bad; however, Hot Hot Heat 
made up for it. 

Lead vocalist and keyboardist 
Steve Bays started off the set with a 
shot of Jagermeister handed up from 
the audience and a declaration, as if 
we couldn’t guess, that he was drunk. 
Guitarist Dante Decaro mumbled 
something about forgetting how to 
play the songs before starting in an 
abortive attempt to play the first few 
chords of “Smells like Teen Spirit.” 

So they were a little sloppy. In their 
genre, which is roughly post-punk, ac- 
curacy doesn’t matteras much as emo- 


tion and energy, which they had plenty 
of. Frankly, anyone who has had that 
much to drink should either be hav- 
ing a good time or throwing up. 
That being said, Hot Hot Heat put 

on a good show. Bays’ squeaky sing- 
ing style, which doesn’t come off well 
inrecordings, makes more sense when 
he’s jumping around the stage. De- 
spite the obvious inebriation, the rest 
ofthe band putina good effort, bring- 
ing some of the flatter tracks on their 
new album, Make up the Breakdown, 
such as “Get in or Get Out” and “This 
Town,” to life. 





Modern Dance Company surpass convention 


BY KRISTOPHER JANSMA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Earlier this week I was treated to 
an advance showing of some of the 
pieces that JHU’s Modern Dance 
Company will be performing this Sat- 
urday night at Shriver Hall. These 
eight talented dancers performed 
beautiful, original and provocative 
pieces to some of the most complex 
and remarkable music I’ve ever 
heard. These eight girls work with 
artistic director Marilyn Byers, a 
student in the discipline of Nikolai 
and Lewis. 

For those less familiar with this art 
form, modern dance aims to convey 
ideas and emotions through 
dance,withoutrelying on the conven- 
tions of tap, jazz or ballet. In these 
moretraditional forms, the sequences 
are oftenlong-heldstandardsandcan 
be restricting and predictable for 
those trying to express something 
more complex. One of the dancers, 
Joanna Chan, explained to me that 
the progression of motion in each 
piece is “organic and logical,” but not 
tied down to the constraints of tradi- 
tion. : 

The original dances they perform 
are always collaborative works be- 
tween her and the students. Two of 
the performances will be solos, and 
those will be an almost split mix of the 
dancer’s own concepts and Byers’ 
years of experience. Modern Dance is 
free to accept the ideas of different 
ethnic and classical forms of dance, 
and able to adapt them to the particu- 
lar limits and strengths of each dancer. 
Still, the inspiration usually stems 
from internal influences instead of 
aiming to mimic specific cultural 
forms of dance. Muchlike many other 
forms of modern art, the piece is as 
more of a personal expression of the 
dancer thana focus on political issues 
oranattemptto tella particular story. 

The first piece, “Triplets,” began 
with Chan kneeling down on center 
stage, doing a smooth series of com- 
plicated twists and hand gesturing to 


-a simple vocal bass line. Then an- 


other layer of musical instruments 
join the vocals as group president 
Alice Bridgeman joins her, both mim- 
icking and developing the earlier 
motions with new ones. As the music 
grows, so does the number of dancers 
on stage, until all eight dancers are 
circling and crossing, repeating the 
sequences of steps. Some of the danc- 
ers vary the patterns, almost unpre- 
dictably, yet with such skilled timing 
that it does not create chaos but a 
strange and beautiful order. The com- 
plexharmonic musicis unstructured, 
moving without warning from layers 
of vocals to an almost Danny Elfman 
(think Nightmare Before Christmas) 
sliding cacophony of instruments. 
The energy increases as the dance 
becomes more and more frenetic un- 


til it suddenly peaks and closes, all 
coming together into an impressive 
tight double ring formation. 

“Crazy Eights” was begun by a 
lone Laurie Power on the floor, mov- 
ing to a tribal drum beat. Dancers 
swoop in from either side as the 
rhythm builds and a soulful voice 
cries out. Suddenly, the music shifts 
to a more Indian sitar and horn 
sound, as Chanenters and introduces 
a new style to the mix. Musical pat- 
terns shift as the style develops into a 
jazzy solo thatboth fits with the tribal/ 
Indian rhythms before it, butis wholly 
modern when left on it’s own. 

The set closed with a plece 
named “Gallery,” choreographed 
by Marilyn’s daughter Larissa Byers 
in an almost opposite style. It fea- 


tures only six of the eight dancers 
opening with a cluster of impres- 
sively flexing legs and carefully 
timed hand gestures. The slight 
variations in the tumbling distracted 
me from the subtle exiting of indi- 
vidual dancers until only Keri 
Bertino and Alice Bridgeman re- 
mained. They move sharply to the 
sound of distant drums, which grow 
into an almost modern drum ma- 
chine sound. The energy rises and 
falls and a light, simple series of 
notes repeats in perfect time with 
their patterned motions until a 
haunting voice enters. 

These pieces will be performed at . 
Shriver Hall at 8 p.m. this Saturday, 
April 12 for $3 with a JCard and $5 
without. 








ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 


Two members of the JHU Modern Dance Company perform in an advance showing of their upcoming show. 
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MTV shows lose touch with reality 


t what point did MTV 
lose touch with reality? 
MTV gave birth to the 
modern reality televi- 
ion program with The 
Real World, and 12 years later, The 
Real World: Las Vegas recently ended 
its season. Of course, the stark differ- 
ence between the two might be found 
in the respective living quarters for 
those bookend seasons. The first New 
York apartment was hardly plush, 
while the Las Vegas hotel suite looked 
like Wayne Brady had thrown up his 
fortune on all the walls. 
The argumentis hardly anything 
new. For years, critics have com- 
plained that MTV wasn’t particu- 
larly offering documentary televi- 
sion, but rather a fishbowl 
experiment where personalities col- 
lide and where romance and brawls 
make natural bedfellows. Even as 
reductionist as the show could of- 
ten be, their treatment ofhomopho- 
bia, racism, sexism, conflicted the- 
ology and AIDS felt urgent and 
emotional. Now, the cast of Las 
Vegas is best known for hook-ups 
and boredom. Hell, even Chicago 
offered little flavor, save for a few 
out-and-out brawls. 


X 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MOVIEWEB.COM 
Johnny Knoxville and his fellow pranksters knock down your IQ a few points every time you watch Jackass. 


Honestly, Road Rules, as lame as 
a stepbrother as it sounds, offers 
more dramatic punch with the com- 
petitive nature of the game. At least 
the Road Rulers have traditionally 
forced themselves to work together 
for team unity. The Real Worlders 
may have “assigned jobs” — such 
as PR professionals, radio station 


GROCELY OVERRATED 





DJs, etc. — but these are hardly 
noteworthy when the producers 
elect to show footage of tears and 
threesomes. 

Meanwhile, MTV offers fresh re- 
ality programs ona weekly basis, and 
practically cancels that many at the 
same fast pace. The executives know 
a good format when they see one, and 
they have managed to play copycat 
on Dismissed, Taildaters and Cribs, 
among others. Their latest offering, 
Punk’d, bastardizes the concept of 
Candid Camera, although the twist 
here is that Ashton Kutcher (That 


70’s Show) and gang band together to 
prank a young celebrity. This week, 
that celebrity is the noxious Kelly 
Osbourne, and Ihave to say applaud 
their choice of target. 

The problem with evaluating these 
tasteless (Jackass) and empty (Soror- 
ity Life) reality programs is that MTV 
treats them as tasteless and empty, 
and that makes them all more appeal- 
ing. Jackass may be cringe-inducing, 
butit can occasionally be hilarious, as 
the random feature film proved last 
year. Filled with jocular, grotesque 
power, Johnny Knoxville demon- 
strates that shock TV will always be a 
hit with a young audience. The FOX 
network has tested that adage with 
their own programs. 

Meanwhile, MTV just entered it 
second season of Sorority Life and 
added Fraternity Life. This time, both 
seasons were concurrently filmed at 
the University of Buffalo campus, 
leading to cross-over potential. Re- 
cently, the girls of Delta Xi:Omega 
and the guys of Sigma Chi Omega 
engaged in a prank war, and MTV 
managed to show us both sides of the 
war on separate episodes. However, 
when one brother complained that 
this war was just so immature, I found 
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Sushi « Teriyaki « Uden ¢ Noodles 


And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
& *& *&3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN = * = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 


NEW HOURS 
MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 


SUNDAY 


3 :00- 9:30PM 


-LUNCH SPECIAL- 





LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33" STREET 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 
_ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 





TEPURA -AVLB1.)....02cccccsvenedesncsconnrssecnevensecncncnsaaseovassnoseresesiecsonsencers $6.95 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BERD TERIVAKL ...(VLBZ.).--csccccinvecsrescrorssersveerssccesrensnectorsnarsecceasvesenees $6.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
COPECO TTIEIN TREY ANCE ins nce nn csc ececticcssccsysccesnsarstacsvasvassesrsees weesegeareseees $6.95 
Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef's teriyaki sauce 
MAT MAIS TRU ALRE oii scditevccevesrrvatdeeresetancsepueaneracnesansansytassresscererseesses $7.95 
Grilled salmon served with chef’s special teriyaki sauce 
POTEET ATE ios darthe nce pes con svcserccnvnvessscsveperassverscoushyensosssraveeareenerrananers $7.95 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 
Oe Nl ccvepsnesceasbssepusduradannsecerelannasipassartigeeosasy res nraihis $6.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 
Sa soe he pd edieaniso as vnux hag ho tpnepaakiosinnny vt ‘$8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 
TERIVAKI NOODLES. ........20scccseccsscsectoscerccrevsscetacorasecsnse $5.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
ee, cn Sdaixec vu vaede cakes veh esixenesbrscceveccosesegnsaeesae $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce ee 
Various Korean vegetables, beef ‘and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste say 
CHAP CHAE BAP. ...........:ccccccesereessseennnensssrenetenntaseeestaeessnrsscrenteey ; 
Transparent vermicelli catded: with vegetables aa beef in special sauce serve with rice 
SUSHI REGULAR .......... Pia descenat Peaweiet BEE SOO CR a a eae $7.95 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
SUSHI DELUXE 20.252... -.cccccccscecersceresscvorsscswerens Plon « ek fy ae Ee ee $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
_ SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO............ Dai iapdsdaehaabe eben) aeiadavved sieiekied $8.95 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 
BROLD, COMBO Siocccsccccacnsscsessascvesscsdeaseepeccaccsserasceeve soy + aisles od $6.95 
_ Any combination of TWO from California ‘Tuna, Cucumber Roll. 
VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO...................5+ sppctind s chee nade re en $6.95 


Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 


***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 
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myself agreeing. 

The pledges of Fraternity Life have 
personality, and their antics, while 
often immature and just plain stupid 
(example —_— attempting to steala zoo 
animal for the pledge house pet), are 
easily watchable on a lazy afternoon. 
This week, Earl may lose his virginity 


to a stripper. Not exactly challenging | 
television, but entertaining nonethe- | 


less. 
Promos for Sorority Life 2are even 


more tongue-in-cheek, with a voice | 


over of a stereotypical Valley chick/ 
sorority girl hyping the latest drama 
in the house, likening the whole di- 


saster to Gladiator (“just with less | | 


sweat, and more hair pulling”). At 
least the show is self-conscious of its 
ridiculous content. 

The winding down Road Rules/ 
Real World Challenge: Battle of the 
Sexes has enlivened the dying chal- 
lenge format of recent years. After 
whole seasons of The Real World 
and Road Rules, the resulting com- 
bination challenge felt like overkill. 
But this season, the producers di- 


vide the teams along gender lines, | 


and that has enjoyed some popu- 
larity. While feeling like a replay of 
the current season of CBS’s Survi- 
vor: Amazon, the show has stayed 
true to its format of 18 guys and 18 
girls, with one of each gender leav- 
ing every episode. 

For me, this is the epitome of what 
MTV has degenerated into — pitting 


B-list reality celebrities against each | 


other, despite a new spin on the for- 


mat. Sure, its entertaining to see the | 


dramatic girls fail to unify and essen- 
tially lose every single challenge to 
the team-spirited guys, but after the 
show lost its edge half-way through. 


By the second time Ellen and Ruthie | 


were tricked by a conniving Emily to 
eliminate a girl for personal reasons, 


I realized I was losing intelligence by | 
association, even with just casual | 


viewing. 
Which makes me wonder: When 
does one outgrow MTV and its real- 


ity TV? Of course, the choice is aes- | 


thetic for some, but the guilt pleasure 
of The Osbournes pulled many older 
viewers back to MTV to rediscover 
the reality shows. Iam on the brink of 
21, and I feel conflicted in my MTV 
experience. Recently, I find myself 
watching MTV2 more frequently, but 
my inherent love for reality TV keeps 
me flipping to MTV for the shock 
and drama. Yet, I can’t help but sus- 


pect that eventually I will move on. | 


Or, perhaps, along with many others, 
MTV is just simply a part of one’s life 
until about age 30. Hell, I can just 
stop writing about it, and keep it a 
secret, even while rooting for Earl to 
lose his virginity to a stripper and for 
Ellen to lose her dignity. 








| 
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One wonders why Eckhart and Swankattached theirnames to this bomb. 


The Core aes 


This cheesy film falls flat under its clichés 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With its global disaster theme and 
bargain-basement special effects, The 
Core is a film straight out of 1997. In 
fact, the only way this 135 minutes of 
celluloid differentiates itself from its 
landmark-smashing brethren is the 
pure audacity ofits premise. This time 
around, the liquid core of the earth 
has stopped spinning, meaning that 
the earth’s protective electromagnetic 
field will degrade, microwaves will 
cook our planet, and fresh-faced 
Aaron Eckhart gets to pretend he’s a 
University of Chicago geophysicist 
and gravely speak the words, “every- 
one on Earth is dead in a year.” 

The Core’s central mindbender is 
that our own planet has turned against 
us after years of abuse. Now that’s 
ironic — like a black fly in your 
chardonnay. But the real irony here 
is, of course, that A-list talents like 
Hilary Swank and Stanley Tucci 
somehow find themselves caught on 
this wayward journey to the center of 
their worth. Like 10,000 spoons when 
all you need is a knife. 

The most impressive sequences 
come during the opening minutes, 
when the first effects of the earth’s 
mutiny pop up. Scores of people with 
pacemakers drop dead, and in 
London’s Trafalgar Square, thou- 
sands of pigeons swoop down errati- 
cally in kamikaze dives that payhom- 
age to The Birds. After these initial 
shockers, it’s back to the usual 
screenwriter’s bag-o-tricks: the gov- 
ernment catches wise and hires a 
motley group of do-gooders (each 


with personal demons to wrestle!) for 
a daring mission that could make or 
break the fate of the entire human 
race. 

Once the first act establishes the 
situation and characters, we’re thrust 
into the earth’s mantel on a tiny craft 
made of a brand-new, indestructible 
metal called “Ultimatium.” As the 
crew hits obstacle after obstacle, the 
plotstarts and stops in sucha predict- 
able rhythm so that the movie feels 
more like being stuck in a traffic jam 
than a firsthand account of a taut, 
high stakes adventure. 

The disaster movie has enjoyed a 
lucrative and critically appreciated 
box-office history, from 1950s films 
like Earthquake! to the summer sen- 
sation Independence Day. American 
audiencesare fascinated by their own 
vulnerability; we’ve paid big bucks to 
see our planet melt, freeze, implode 
and explode. And in politically vola- 
tile times like these, it’s not hard to 
see where these fears (and thus fasci- 
nations) originate. But The Core al- 
most makes a conscious decision to 
avoid these atavistic anxieties, as it 
pumps out the camp and clichés like 
gooey magma. You'll get more of,a 
sense of an impending apocalypse 
from watching Melissa Rivers do any- 
thing. 

While The Core’s lighthearted ap- 
proach to the end of the world is oc- 
casionally amusing, the two hour film 
is two hours too long. Since it laughs 
in the face of danger, perhaps The 
Core is best viewed as a giant meta- 
phor for American arrogance. Nowif 
only we could get to the core of that 
problem. 





Poorly written A Man Apart flops 


BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrER 


Vin Deisel is back in action in A 
Man Apart, which opened last Friday. 
He stars as Sean Vetter, a DEA 
agent in Los Angeles who becomes a 
crime fighter with his friend, 
Demetrius Hicks (Lorenz Tate), as 
an alternative to life on the streets. 
Ona night raid with Mexico’s Grupo 
Tactico unit, they arrest Meno Lucero 
(Gino Silva), who controls a multi- 
billion dollar drug traffic industry 
through the Mexico-California bor- 
der. The drug of choice is cocaine, 
packaged by white-clad women ina 
factory. Like the drug lords, these 
women are slaves to cocaine because 
of the money it brings them. 
Soonafter Menoisarrested, Sean’s 
wife, Stacy (Jacqueline Obradors), is 
killed by agents of Diablo, a mysteri- 
ous man who takes over Meno’s drug 
trade. Stacy meant as much to Seanas 
his own life, and he is devastated by 
her death. He decides to seek revenge 
on Diablo and his gang for the death 
of his beloved wife. Meno agrees to 
help Sean capture Diablo, saying “If! 
wanted you dead, you wouldbe.” This 
is the best line in the movie, although 
its repetition makes it less engaging 
the second and third times around. 
Although Sean hates Menoatfirst, 
he begins to warm up to him when 
herealizes how much they have in 
common. Both of them grew up in 
poverty, and both of their wives were 
killed by Diablo and his men. 
“Hollywood” Jack Slayton (Timo- 
thy Olyphant) provides some humor 
in the movie through his portrayal of 
a spa owner with gelled hair, a Hawai- 
ian shirtanda dent-free Porsche. Sean 
and Demetrius believe Jack is Diablo 
at first, but then later realize that he 
has only been largely involved in the 
drug trade. There may be more to 
Jack, however, than meets the eye. 
Through the help of Meno, Sean 
and Demetrius travel to Mexico in 
search of Diablo. Although Demetrius 
does not want to pursue Diablo much 
further, he realizes how important 


Diablo’s capture is to Sean, who has lost 
virtually everything — his house, his 
wife, his stability. They also bring along 
Big Sexy (George Sharperson), who 
looks intimidating from his sheer size, 
except for the gold chain he wears with 
“sexy” emblazoned in cursive letters. 

Unfortunately, the movie does not 
live up to its title. Although Sean 
Vetter puts his life on the line for the 
justice and revenge he wants, he is not 
really that different from the other 
characters in the movie. The main 
problem with the film is that it does 
not develop the emotion enough; the 
audience felt no attachment to the 
characters, which prevented the 
movie from moving forward. 

This movie, like many others, is 
aboutmoneyand love. Money buys the 
drug lords more drugs and access to 
fancier clubs with sexier prostitutes. In 
one of the last scenes of the movie, in 
which Seanandhiscomradesstagea set 
up, they show the drug lords’ stacks of 
money in their trunk. Love here is por- 
trayed as something worth pursuing, 
regardless of the consequences. The 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW, MOVIEWEB.CO 


drug lords pursue their love of cocaine, 
illegality and the feeling of ecstasy both 
power and drugs bring. Sean Vetter 
seeks to protect his wife’s dignity and 
does not hesitate to kill others in his 
pursuit of them. 

Like the men involved in the drug 
trafficking, allofthecrimefightershave 
ritzy houses and beautiful wives. How- 
ever, whereas most of the druglordsare 
menacing, Sean and Demetrius only 
appear threatening when they directly 
confront.criminals. 

Also, although Sean and Demetrius 
are portrayed as using their minds as 
muchas their guns, their dialogueisnot 
witty. Instead, it is clichéd and predict- 
able, like all of the events in the movie. 
Plus, the plot is stereotypical: guy falls 
in love, loses girl, seeks revenge. 

A Man Apart defies genre, incorpo- 
rating elements ofaction, romance and 
adventure. It is a new age cops versus 
gangsters movie. Sub par acting anda 
poorly written screenplay make this 
movie not worth wasting two hours to 
see a plot line that does not develop 
beyond its synopsis on its Web site. 





Vin Deisel and Lorenz Tate couldn’t save A Man Apart from its bad Mok 
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Aries: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Remember what happened the last 
time you drank an entire bottle of 
Goldschlagger? Probably not. Ihear 
Goldschlaggeris the new Rohypnol. 
Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 
Readers have said that the horoscope 
doesn’treally predictthe future. Well, 
I predict you will be laughed at when 
People discover your small penis. 
GEmint: (May 21-JunE 20) 

To your dismay, that acceptance let- 
terwon’tbe in the mail this week. The 
Wolman mailroom thought it was 
birthday money so they stole it. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Jury 22) 
Nominate yours truly for home- 
comingkingandyou mightjust find 
a week full of STD free debauchery. 
No promises with pregnancy tests. 
Leo: (Juy 23-Aucusr 22) 

Our crystal ball indicates that you 
look like a moron wearing that polo 
shirt with the collar up. Also, visors 
are dumb and so is your necklace. 
Sextiee Whow nace) Keep things 
in perspective. You need tobethink- 
ing on a much, much smaller scale. - 
Oh wait. You already are. 
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Will Lime 


Lrpra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Columnist duties preclude staff writers 
from dating war protestors. Buttheydon’t 
say anything about dating husky, stout, 
burly Lacrosse players. Game on! 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
For the rest of the year, avoidasking ques- 
tions in your psychopharm class. No one 
wants to hear about your exploits selling 
your ritalin to the zombies in the HUT 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Homecoming will be the night of your 
life. Oh wait, yow’re nota lacrosse player? 
Well, then homecoming will suck for you 
just like it does for everyone else. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Queen Noor’s book offers an enthralling 
perspective on the Middle East. Won’t 
matter though, when you pass out after 
masturbating to her picture on the cover. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
This week bodes very, very well for you. 
That is if rugby parties, massive group 
orgies, and a lifetime of speculation ala 
The Contender appeal to you. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Friday is your time to shine. Pop on that 
polo shirt, pearl necklace and those sun- 
glasses and declare proudly: “I look just 
like every other girl from Long Island.” 





by Helen Bayer 
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Across 


1. Popular brand of construction 
boots 

9. Italian designer whose name 
sounds like the holiday of love 
16. winning score in a tic-tac-toe 
game 

17. plants grow in this 

18. suffix for term or marm 

20. 50 and 100 in old Rome 

21. wander, stray or travel 

22. Maryland Transit Authority 
(abbr) 

23. exclamation of excitement; 
especially after one completes 
something 

24. make a mistake 

25. 200 in old Rome 

26. Employment non-discrimina- 
tion act (abbr) 


27. behaviors or ways of conduct- 


ing oneself 

29. P. Diddy’s line of clothers 

31. prefix meaning to put into or 
go into something 

32. view, observe or watch 

34. expression indicating disgust 
35. don’t - up trouble (expression) 
37. short form of hello 

39. fear, apprehension or terror 
42. - was | ere I saw Elba (famous 
palindrome) ; 

45. opposite of off 

46. simile word 

47. of audible signals encoded in 
electromagnetic waves 

49. Ltd in the United States 

50. famous Italian brand whose 
symbol is a large F 

53. place to do experiments 

55. Sam is this type of relative for 
Americans 

56. Great Britain (abbr) 

57. Florida (abbr) 

58. words said at a wedding 

60. got along or traveled 

61. heavens or perfect places 

64. nerd or dork 

66. aspire, plan or intend 

67. here (French) 

68. other or different 

70. syllable of excitement with lala 
71. air conditioning (abbr) 

73. brand of cars and trucks 

74. to do again (prefix) 

75. not usual; hard to find 

77. Matisse and Picasso made this 
78. revise, modify, adjust 

81. Old MacDonalds refrain - - eio 
83. assistant (abbr) 

85. total, complete, everyone 

86. releases, lets go 

87. restricted zone (abbr) 

88. intro to a fairytale 

90. writing tool 

92. to speak or shout derisively; 
mock 

93. Polo Sport is made by this 
designer 
95. org. that helps with driving 
problems and gives route 
directions 


98. alcoholics anonymous (abbr) — 


99. popular NBC show about 
doctors Sect 

100. an Old-English word for an 
alehouse 

101. these three colors are used in 
various amounts on computer 


screens (first letter of each color) - 


102. Greek letter 

104. bullsh-; when you catch 
someone lying to you (abbr) 
105. touchdown (abbr) 

106. -cone (ice treat): 

108. Asia (French) 
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110. place where you can see your 
reflection 

112. evil villain from.Othello 

115. sergeant major of the marines 
(abbr) 

117. someone who has an MD has 
this title 

118. information technology 
(abbr) 

119. put at the end ofa list (latin 
phrase) 

122. is (plural) 

124. Shakespeare play “Much - 
About Nothing” 9 
125. brand of purses, shoes and _ 
wallets in most American shop- 
ping malls 
127. Mexican version of Creme 

- Brulee 

128. inexpensive brand of pensand 
‘pencils 

130. suffixindicating action, art or 
process Sth 

131. two Italian designers known. 
for their eccentric fashion sense 


Down 


1. designer of the brand Tommy 
2. small amount 

3. groans partner 

4. French cosmetics company 

5. lion’s sound 

6. tops, caps.or covers 

7. chicken - king (2 words) - - 

8. actor Vin 

9. Chinese.designer of wedding 
gowns 

10. rapper LL Cool J (initials) 

11. popular brand of clothing that 
is a homonym with echo 

12. capital of New Jersey: 

13. charged particle 

14. herepresented the Green Party 
and ran in the 2000 Presidential 
election 

15. Middle Eastern nation 

19. hierarchy or ranking 

28. close to 

30. high school (abbr) | 

33. burns with little smoke and no 
flame 

36. country that used to be the . 
pearl of the British Empire 

38. flamboyant fashion designer 


asian 





Brands 


by Emily Nalven 
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who starred in the film Unzipped 
40. advanced digital network 
(abbr) 

41. maizes or food served at all .. 
and Indian restaurants 

43. clothing line by Max Azria 

44. result, consequence or cause 

48. view or observe 

51. type of tree 

52. infamous Ugandan leader - 
Amin 

54. -a-brac (1 word) 

59. leaves out 

62. or not 

63. he’s partner 

65. popular brand of denim pants .. 
69. blood-sucking worm - 
72. shoe designer Salvatore a 
76. near’s partner 
77. Bundy or Gore 

79. Delaware (abbr) 

80. example (abbr) 

82. he ran against Clinton in 96 

84. opposite of buys 

85. name of two of Henry VIII’s 


- wifes 


86. - and Loathing in Las Vegas 
89. news network on the radio 


. (abbr) : 
90. Italian brand of leather goods . 


and clothing en 
91. electric fish = 
94. as of yet 

96. stomach muscles . 

97. country in North America 

98. Italian designer Georgio 

103. a flat ring made of rubber or 
plastic that was one of the reasons 
the Challenger exploded 
104. to produce offspring, give 
birth 

or hatch 

107. capital of Nebraska 

109. identification (abbr) 
.route (abbr) . = 
. event, party or bash 

. port city in Algeria 

. overdose (abbr) 

. General - Chicken (1 word) 

. Atlantic (abbr) 

. opposite of beginning 

. opposite of out 

. iron on the periodic table 

. non science degree (abbr) 


129. opposite of out 
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| BY ANITA BHANSALI 
| THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


AID-JHU, the Hopkins chapter 
of the Association for India’s Devel- 


| opment, has organized a Season of 


Indian Music and Dance. 

In March, the group put ona free 
Bharatanatyam concert. 

This upcoming week, the organi- 


| zation will host a duet by 
_ Shubhendra Rao. 


Rao is one of the leading disciples 
of Pandit Ravi Shankar. 





Rao holds acclaim as a world- 
renowned sitar-player, and his wife 
Hak: Rao-de Haas is a noted cel- 
ist. 

AID-JHU is a voluntary organi- 
zation open to both undergraduate 
and graduate students . 

The group contributes its re- 


| projects in India. 

| “The purpose of this event is to 
| basically promote Indian dance and 
to also raise funds for development 
| projects in India,” stated Anubha 


unteers. 
“That was the main motivating 


cert,” Dhasmana reiterated. 

“We find and fund these projects. 
| We raise money for these projects 
and keep track of their progress by 
| visiting them,” Dhasmana spoke in 
| regardsto the difficulty raising funds 
for such endeavors. 
| The group’s Web site also pro- 
ee eeciniombarauaetosher 

purpose. 

“Our focus is (but not limited to) 
India, because that is where many of 
us have grown up, and that is the 
context we can work best 
in,” according to the organization’s 
Web site. 

Dhasmana explained that the 

| husband and wife duo were invited 
by the Society for the Promotion of 
Indian Classical Music And Culture 





Among Youthat Hopkinsabouttwo | 


| and half years ago. They have per- 
| formed at Peabody and in Shriver 
| Hall. 

“Rao has performed in India and 
abroad,” said Dhasmana. 

“He and his wife, who plays the 
cello, have made a duet suitable to 
north Indian classical music and 
cello. There [will also be] a tabla 
percussionist, Akram 
Khan,” elaborated Dhasmana. 


Lesa 





The event will take place on Fri- 
day, April 11, at 8 pm in the Turner 
Auditorium, which is located at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institute. 

Ticket prices are $10 with student 


JHMI features sitarist Rao 


ID. Tickets cost between $20-$30 for 
other seats. 

For more information about the 
event, contact Anubha Dhasmana at 
410-889-7084. 





Some like it hot to 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Like situational comedy? Like 


| cross-dressing? 


If you answered yes to any of these 


| questions, a stage version of Some 


| | Like it Hot, the premier cross-dress- 
sources towards community service | 


ing comedy film, will be coming the 
Lyric Opera House near you! 

Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmondid 
a bang-up job in the movie: The ad- 


| aptation is sure to will live up to the 
| challenge. 
Dhasmana, one of the event’s vol- | 


Thestory revolves around twomu- 
sicians who witness the St. Valentine’s 


| Day Massacre and must go into hid- 
| factor behind the idea of the con- | 


ing to save themselves. 

Naturally, it just wouldn’t be as 
funny ifthey went to the Witness Pro- 
tection Agency; so naturally, they 
dress up as women and join an all- 
woman jazz band. 

They call themselves Josephine 
and Daphne, to be exact. They rekind 
of ugly, to be truthful. 

But it is funny, since one of the 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Arthur Miller’s play Death of a 
Saleman is playing this week at the 
Paragon Theater. 

Are youin the mood for surprises? 
| If so, I suggest you look elsewhere. If 
not, then this is the play for you! I 


the ending. 

Ah, but there is more to Death of a 
Salesman than that. This play, as well 
as many of Arthur Miller’s other 
works, centers around the conflict 
between a father and his son. 

Plenty of good angst to sink your 





teeth into right there, and of the 


mean seriously, the title gives away - 


open in Baltimore 


_ BY ANITA BHANSALI 


she-males falls in love with the band’s 
singer, to be painfully honest. 

To those in the audience who have 
seen the movie, it is especially funny 
to see the one and only Tony Curtis 
play the slightly lecherous, rather 
blind Osgood Fielding III, who chases 
after Daphne. 

Trust me, this is what Sorority 
Brothers only wishes it could be. Some 
Like it Hot will from April 8 through 
the 13 at the Lyric Opera House, lo- 
cated at 140 West Mount Royal Av- 
enue in Baltimore. 

The play will premiere at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 8. 

On the following Wednesday 
through Friday, it will also show at 8 
pm. 
On Saturday, April 12, you have 
the chance to see the play two times: it 
will play at both 2 pm and 8 pm. 

The following day, catch the play 
at 2 pm and 7:30 pm. 

For more information on this hi- 


larious comedy that will leave you in | 


stitches, call 410-481-SEAT. 


fresher-than-reality-TV type. 

And in this case, the characters of 
father and son are played by a real- 
life father and son pair, for that extra 
touch of authenticity. 

The title character, Willy Loman, 
the father in this play, is played by 
Herman Kemper. His son Greg 
Kemper plays Biff, Loman’s son in 
Death of a Salesman. 

Also acting in this performance 
are M.L. Grout, Maria-Helena Diaz, 
Chris Graybill, Leo Knight, Dave 
Manning and Mark Poremba. 

This production of Death of a 
Salesman is under the direction of 
Barry Feinstein. 

The play won the Pulitzer Prize in 


| 


BY ELLEN MINNIHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Is your image as a mature young 
adult stopping you from enjoying the 
circus like you used to as a kid? 

Or is it your secret fear of those 
creepy clowns that keeps you away 


| from the big-top tent? 


Luckily, Dralion - a brand new 


| Cirque du Soleil show - will be visit- 
| ing the Baltimore area this spring, 
_ offering a unique, vivid circus per- 


formance to people ofallages seeking 
anevening ofenergetic entertainment 
and acrobatic feats. 

Running from April 11 through 
May 4, Dralion will be featured at 


| Harbor Point in downtown Balti- 





| more. The show runs Tuesday 


through Sunday, with one to two per- 
formances daily. 

Organized in 1984 by a group of 
French-Canadian street performers, 
the Cirque du Soleil entertainers have 


become internationally recognized | 


for their groundbreaking and spec- 
tacular shows. 

After performing to over six mil- 
lion people last year,Cirque du Soleil 
continues to grow in the number and 


| elaborateness of its performances 


each year. 

Dralion is one of the five Cirque 
du Soleil shows that will be touring 
internationally this spring. 

The show incorporates ancient 


| Chinese art with a modern, innova- 





tive Cirque du Soleil approach. 

The creators of Dralion found in- 
spiration in the principles of Eastern 
philosophy, which emphasize creat- 
ing a balance between nature and hu- 
mankind, 

As is understood from the show’s 


Death of a Salesman premieres 


1949 - that’s worth something, right? 

If that still isn’t enough for you, 
you can hide your psych text under 
your coat and figure out how much 
the actors are projecting. Studying, 
schmudying, this is real life psychol- 
ogy at work here! 

Death of a Salesman will be show- 
ing through April 12 at the Paragon 
theater, located at 9 W. 25th Street in 
Baltimore. Show times are on Fridays 
and Saturdays at 8 pm and Sundays at 
2 pm Tickets cost a mere $15. 

Death offers viewers the chance to 
revisit a work by one of America’s 
foremost playwrights. 

For more information, call 410- 
467-1966. 





| 





Indian music and dance at Cirque du Soleil’s Dralion 


name, the dragon and the lion pos- 
sess symbolic importance in this per- 
formance, representing the eastern 
and western hemispheres of the 
world. 

A performance of Dralion is di- 
vided into 13 acts, each intended to 
captivate the audience by showcas- 
ing unusual talents, colorful imagery 
and elaborate choreography. 

While some acts correspond to 
those found in a typical circus, such 
as trapeze artists and jugglers, the 
majority of them are quite unique. 

Acrobaticacts including hoop div- 
ing and rope skipping combine agil- 
ity, coordination and gymnastic skills 
for fast-paced entertainment. 

The teeterboard, single-hand bal- 


Spring is in the air 


BY AMBER JENKINS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Though it may be chilly in Balti- 
more, Longwood Gardens is busily 
ushering in spring with its plentiful 
flowers and acres of gardens. 

Pennsylvania’s Longwood Gar- 
dens, located about an hour and a 
half north of Baltimore, has opened 
its new “Welcome Spring” display. 

This display will be available for 
viewing until April 11. 

Throughoutthis year’s bleak win- 
ter, professional gardeners worked 
diligently to coax the flowers into 
bloom, creating an indoor spring- 
time. 

Their ultimate goal was to ensure 
thatby thetime Spring rolled around, 
all those who visited the gardens 
would long forget about this chilly 
past Winter. 

The climate is controlled by three 
boilers and thousands of feet ofsteam 
line. 

The display features three acres 
of flower gardens. The myriad types 
of flowers on display include famil- 
iar favorites suchas daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths and lilies. 

There are also the rarer blue for- 
get-me-nots, lavender butterfly 
bushes and the fabled blue poppy, 
which was displayed for the first time 
last year. 

The display is located in the spa- 
cious Orangery and Exhibition Hall, 
named in honor of the citrus fruit 
trees and horticultural exhibitions 
that Pierre du Pont (1870-1954), the 
founder of Longwood Gardens, 
originally had there. 





ancing, aerial hoop and ballet on 
lights acts intend to hold the audi- 
ence breathless as performers use ex- 
treme flexibility to contort their bod- 
ies and balance themselves in 
precarious positions (such as on a 
single hand while 50 feetin the air, or 
while on top of a six-story high hu- 
man pyramid). 

Finally, the dralion and spirits acts 
combine dance, music, costumes 
and scenery to impress the crowd 
with a colorful, musical sensory ex- 
perience. 

Tickets range in price from $45 to 
$165 and may be purchased in ad- 
vanced by calling the box office at 
(514) 790-1245 or by visiting http:// 
www.cirquedusoleil.com. 


Other indoor gardens include the 
Cascade Garden, with its 16 water- 
falls and exotic tropical plants. 

The Mediterranean garden houses 
flowers from Mediterranean-like re- 
gions across the globe such as Aus- 
tralia, California, Chile, South Africa 
and the Mediterranean coast. 

The Rose House is another in- 
door garden with brightly colored hy- 
brid tea roses and hibiscus, the Or- 
chid display. The new Estate Fruit 
House. 

The Longwood Gardens were cre- 
ated, according to du Pont, in order 
to “exploit the sentiments and ideas 
associated with plants and flowers in 
a large way,” according to a press 
release. 

Throughout his lifetime, du Pont 
constantly renovated and improved 
the gardens. 

Today, carrying on du Pont’s hor- 
ticultural legacy through such exhib- 
its as the “Welcome Spring” display, 
the gardens continue to be developed 
and cared for 

Longwood offers a free, self- 
guided audio tour of the gardens with 
over two hours of information stored 
on a handheld wand. 

The tour includes’ information 
about the history of the gardens, their 
design, and the plant life. 

Daily programs for visitors include 
gardening demonstrations, concerts, 
and children’s Fun Days. 

The Gardens also has a Terrace 
Restaurant and Garden Shop. 

Longwood Gardens opens daily at 
9am, the Conservatory at 10am. Both 
close at 6 pm. For more information, 
visit http://www.bop.org. 











Thursday, April 10 


ON CAMPUS 


\ 

4:30 p.m. — 5:30 p.m. PreLaw Info 
Session: All juniors and seniors who 
are interested in the law school appli- 
cation process should check out the 
info session hosted by Mary Catherine 
Savage from the office of 
Preprofessional Advising. This ses- 
sion will beheld in Mergenthaler 111. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.advising.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. DSAGA Movie Night: 
Come to Hodson 110 this evening to 
see a screening of the movie Trem- 
bling before G-d. The film is an un- 
precedented feature documentary 
that shatters assumptions about faith, 
sexuality, and religious fundamen- 
talism. Built around intimately-told 
personal stories of Hasidic and Or- 
thodox Jews who are gay or lesbian, 
the film portrays a group of people 
who face a profound dilemma - how 
to reconcile their passionate love of 
Judaism and the Divine with the dras- 
tic Biblical prohibitions that forbid 
homosexuality. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. The Secret Garden: Enjoy 


’ the Barnstormer’s rendition of the 


or e-mail Sedonia Martin at 
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classic children’stale, The Secret Gar- 
den. For moreinformation, visit http:/ 
/www.jhubarnstormer.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Master of Fine 
Arts Thesis Presentation: Watch as 
Dawn Cochran exhibits her paintings, 
up for final thesis review. This exhibit 
will take place in the University Union 
Art Gallery of Towson University. 
Admission is free to this event. For 
more information, call 410-704-6055. 
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smartin@towson.edu. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Chamber Per- 
cussion Ensemble, directed by Rob- 
ert Van Sice. Admission is free to this 
performance, which will be held in 
Griswold Hall. For more information, 
call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Richard III: Catch this 
Shakespeare classic at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, located at 450 
7th Street, N.W. in D.C. The play 
stars Wallace Acton. Tickets range 
from $16 to $66. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-547-1122. 


8:00 p.m. Ain’t Misbehavin’ : The 
Fats Waller Musical Show: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theatre 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Murray Horowitz’ and 
Richard Maltby, Jr.’s, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller Musi- 
cal Show, directed by Kenny 
Robertson, with music by Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. This play will take place 
in Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 


8:15 p.m. Lecture Demonstration: 
The New Music Ensemble will per- 
y ‘ 


form the works of Paul Knoonce this 
evening. Knoonce’s work “involves 
digital manipulation of sound and 
live performance of digital music us- 
ing his digital glove instrument.” Ad- 
mission is free to this event. This con- 
cert will take place at the Center for 
the Arts Studio in Towson Univer- 
sity. For more information, call 410- 
704-6055 or e-mail Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 


nna 


Friday, April 11 
ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Murder on the Nile: Agatha 
Christie’s play comes alive tonight in 
the Merrick Barn, courtesy of The- 
atre Hopkins. Tickets are $12 at the 
door; rush tickets are $5. For more 
information, call 410-516-7159 or e- 
mail thehop@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. The Secret Garden: Enjoy 

the Barnstormer’s rendition of the 

classicchildren’s tale, The Secret Gar- 

den. For moreinformation, visit http:/ 
& 


ip 


/www.jhubarnstormer.com. 


7:00 p.m. SASH Spring Culture 
Show: Check out the Glass Pavilion 
this evening. 

For only $12, enjoy a full Indian buf- 
fet, cultural program of song and 
dance (with a little comedy) and an 
after party at XandO’s. Proceeds from 
the event go to Sakhi, an 
organization aimed at stopping vio- 
lence against women in South 
Asia. For more information, visit 
http://www.sakhi.com or contact 
amibhatt@jhu.edu with any ques- 
tions. 


8:00 p.m. JHU Modern Dance Com- 
pany Annual Spring Concert: If 
you're in the mood for some dancing, 
or at least watching people who are 
really good at it go at it, come to 
Shriver this evening. The JHU Mod- 
ern Dance company presents its an- 
nual Spring Concert. Admission is 
only $3 with your JCard, for all oth- 
ers, the cost of admission is $5. For 


more information, e-mail 
dance@jhu.edu. 


OFFCAMPUS . 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Master of Fine 
Arts Thesis Presentation: Watch as 
Dawn Cochran exhibits her paintings, 
up for final thesis review. This exhibit 
will take place in the University Union 
Art Gallery of Towson University. 
Admission is free to this event. For 
more information, call 410-704-6055 
or e-mail Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 


7:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m. Black and 
White Fundraiser: The Annapolis 
Symphony Orchestra is holding its 
first annual Black and White Ball, to 
be held at the Loews Annapolis Ho- 
tel. All proceeds will go to benefit the 
Annapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
“The event begins at 7:00 p.m. with a 
cocktail hour and open bar, music by 
the Annapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and aninformal fashion show. At8:00 





“i COMEDY2 ies 
ty 4 Be Rar fo a 3; 
‘Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 : 


_Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 $8 ; 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


NIGHTLIFE 


CLUBS 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 a 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 a 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 

Rec Rooms 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 Se 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000. 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 si 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 nee 
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CALENDAR 


p.m.,a four-course dinner w; i 
catered by the Loews ane 
served.” Aswithall fundraisers of this 
nature, €xpect opportunities to dance 
There willalso bea silent auction. For 
tickets and more information, call 
Laura Kirby at 410-269-1132. Youcan 
also Visit http:// 
www.annapolissymphony.org. 


7:00 p.m. Ghostwalk: Prepare to be 
spooked as you join this walking tour. 
Fell’s Point, which is known for its 
rich, yet at times shady, history, is the 
perfect backdrop for this tour, which 
takes visitors past famous houses and 
scenes from American history. For 
more information, call 410-675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. World Premiere of Songs 
of the Fisherman at Peabody: Songs 
of the Fisherman is the product of 
three years of collaboration between 
composer Timothy Nelson and re- 
cent Hopkins graduate, poet Andrew 
Albin. “It is a daring and powerful 
new work that promises to intrigue, 
challenge and delight audiences ofall 
stripes. The sequence of songs, 
dances, and instrumental movements 
describes a journey ofself-realization 
ina world of disconnect, and the role 
art can play in combating a growing 
sense ofalienation and powerlessness 
in our modern era,” according to a 
press release. This “fully staged per- 
formance” will take place at Griswold 
Hall at the Peabody Conservatory. It 
is free and open to the public. There 
will also be a reception immediately 
following the performance. For more 
information, contact Andrew Albin 
at 617-680-2369 or 
andrewjalbin@yahoo.com. 


8:00 p.m. Arthur Miller Play Comes 
to Town: Watch Death of a Salesman 
performed at the Paragon Theater, 
located at 9 W. 25th Street in Balti- 
more. Tickets are $15. For more in- 
formation, call 410-467-1966. 


8:00 p.m. Shubhendra Rao on Cello: 
Come to this evening’s cello duet by 
Shubhendra Rao and his wife, Sasika 
Rao-de Haas. Rao is one of India’s 
most famous cellists, and is a student 
of the famed Pandit Ravi Shankar. 
This evening’s duet will be accompa- 
nied by Akram Khan, on the tabla. 
The performance will take place in 
Turner Auditorium in JHMI. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.aidindia.org/jhu. 


8:00 p.m. Too Many Sopranos at 
Towson University: Watch as “four 
divas arrive at the Pearly Gates only 
to find that they must first audition to 
getinto the heavenly choir. There just 
are simply not enough men in the 
choirs of heaven to make a good bal- 
ance. Only one of the divas can get in, 
that is, unless they go to hell and re- 
deem the souls of a few good men. 
This comic opera in two acts is pre- 
sented fully staged complete with 
cherubs, too many sopranos and 
some tenors” thrown in for some good 
measure. Tickets are only $5 for stu- 
dents. This performance will take 
place in the Stephens Hall Theater of 
Towson University. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-704-6055 or e-mail 
Sedonia Martin at 


- smartin@towson.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Ain’t Misbehavin’ : The 
Fats Waller Musical Show: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theatre 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Murray Horowitz’ and 
Richard Maltby, Jr.’s, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller Musi- 
cal Show, directed by Kenny 
Robertson, with music by Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. This play will take place 


_ inKreeger Auditorium. For more in- 


formation, call 202-554-9066. 


' 8:00 p.m. Richard III: Catch this 





Shakespeare classic at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, located at 450 
7th Street, N.W. in D.C. The play 
stars Wallace Acton. Tickets range 
from $16 to $66. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-547-1122. 


8:00 p.m. A Mozart Sandwich: Brian 
Ganz joins the National Chamber 
Orchestra for an evening of Chopin 
sandwiched in between the works of 
Mozart. Ganz and the National 
Chamber Orchestra will first perform 
Mozart's Overture to the Marriage of 
Figaro, followed by Chopin’s 
Krakowiak and Fantasy on Polish Airs 
and finally Mozart’s renowned Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G Minor. For more 
information, call 301-762-8580. 


8:00 p.m. Eagelson and Levy: Join 
Linda Eagelson on fluteand Ron Levy 
on pianoras the duo performs a so- 
nata, impromptu for solo piano and 
the Introduction and Variations Op. 
160. For more information, visit http:/ 
/www.strathmore.org 


rs 


Saturday, April 12 


ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. The Secret Garden: Enjoy 
the Barnstormer’s rendition of the 
classic children’s tale, The Secret Gar- 
den. For more information, visit http:/ 
/www.jhubarnstormer.com. 


10:00 p.m. McFadden’s Night @ The 
Powerplant Live: The JHU Field 
Hockey team is sponsoring a night at 
McFaddens with an all you can drink 
special for only $20. The special runs 
from 10:00 p.m. until closing time. 

There will be buses leaving Hopkins 


. at 10:00 p.m. and 11:00 p.m. Buses 


will cost $2 for around trip ride to the 
Powerplant Liveand back to Hopkins 
uponclosing hours. Bracelets for the 
event will be sold all week in the 
Breezeway! For more information, 
email Ashlee at 
ashlee_duncan@hotmail.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. Maritime History Tour: 
Learnabout Baltimore’s bustling sea- 
side community in the 18" century as 
you engage in a walking tour, led by 
Baltimore historian Geoffrey 
Footner. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Master of Fine 
Arts Thesis Presentation: Watch as 
Dawn Cochran exhibits her paint- 
ings, up for final thesis review. This 
exhibit will take place in the Univer- 
sity Union Art Gallery of Towson 
University. Admission is free to this 
event. For more information, call 410- 
704-6055 or e-mail Sedonia Martin 
at smartin@towson.edu. 


6:00 p.m - 2:00 a.m. Backseat Film 
Festival at The Sidebar: The Sidebar, 
located at 218 E. Lexington Street in 
Baltimore, will hostthe Backseat Film 
Festival. The Backseat Film Festival 
“showcases independent, ‘under the 
radar’ films including the Baltimore 
premiere of The Bikini Bandits Expe- 
rience, starring Corey Feldman and 
Dee Dee Ramone. The festival will 
also host two shorts programs includ- 
ing a local filmmaker showcase, and 
will round out the evening with mu- 
sical performances from Cytoplastik 
and French hardcore sensations, Be- 
ret,” according to a press release. All 
18 and up are welcome. The cost of 
admission is $8 starting from 6:00 
p.m. and $5 after 10:00 p.m. For more 


Jesus leaps to Balto. 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
TuE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The traveling production of Jesus 
Christ Superstar, the historic first 
musical written by the team of Tom 


- Rice and Andrew Lloyd Weber, is 


coming to the Morris A. Mechanic 


~ Theatre right here in Baltimore. 
a -: eats for six days only, start- 


ing with its April 8 premiere in Balti- 
‘more. 


Making its debut in 1972, Jesus 


Chri tar features many, NOW 
Christ Supers rere Siereae 


Him and Could We Start Again. 
~The musical covers the last seven 
from his ar- 





Opera, Cats, Starlight Express, 
Best : toe . 


j 
<5 


Sunday to 


Sunset Boulevard, and Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat. 

Chancesare, if youliked any ofthe 
aforementioned plays, you'll enjoy 
Jesus Christ Superstar. 

Broadway Across America’s pro- 
duction of this smash hit stops in Bal- 
timore this week and will perform its 
last show here on April 13 before 
moving on to Boston. 

The musical features Carl Ander- 
sonas Judas Iscariot, the same role he 
layed in the movie version of 1973's 


Jesus Christ Superstar. 
With eight show times over the 


six-day run of Jesus Christ Superstar 


there isno reason to miss this classic. 
q ards of $20. oy 


Tickets will cost wu 


Since no seat in the theater is more 


than 110 feet from the stage, even the 


P) 


cheapest seats in the house are good 


seats. 
To order tickets call 410-481- 
SEAT. 
For more information on experi- 


_ encing Jesus for yourself, go online to 
_http://www.themechanic.org. 


‘ 


y 








By NATHAN BATES 














information, call Mark Colegrove at 
410-371-4965 or e-mail 
mark@direwitfilms.com. 


7:30 p.m. Spend an evening with the 
Peabody Camerata. Gene Young 
conducts as Larry Williams narrates 
Christian Vander’s Mekanik 
Destruktiw Kommandoh. The perfor- 
mance will belocated in Griswold Hall 
and admission is free. For more in- 
formation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. A Mozart Sandwich: Brian 
Ganz joins the National Chamber 
Orchestra for an evening of Chopin 


sandwiched in between the works of - 


Mozart. Ganz and the National 
Chamber Orchestra will first perform 
Mozart’s Overture to the Marriage of 
Figaro, followed by Chopin’s 
Krakowiakand Fantasy on Polish Airs 
and finally Mozart’s renowned Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G Minor. For more 
information, call 301-762-8580. 


8:00 p.m. Too Many Sopranos at 
Towson University: Watch as “four 
divas arrive at the Pearly Gates only 
to find that they must first audition to 
get into the heavenly choir. There just 
are simply not enough men in the 
choirs of heaven to make a good bal- 
ance. Only one of the divas can get in, 
that is, unless they go to hell and re- 
deem the souls of a few good men. 
This comic opera in two acts is pre- 
sented fully staged complete with 
cherubs, too many sopranosandsome 
tenors” thrown in for some good 
measure. Tickets are only $5 for stu- 
dents. This performance will take 
place in the Stephens Hall Theater of 
Towson University. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-704-6055 or e-mail 
Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 


iain 


Sunday, April 13 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. The Secret Garden: Enjoy 
the Barnstormer’s rendition of the 
classic children’s tale, The Secret Gar- 
den. For more information, visit http:/ 
/www.jhubarnstormer.com. 


7:00 p.m. PSA Lecture Event @ 
Bloomberg Auditorium: The PSA is 
sponsoring apolitical forum on “War 
on Iraq: The Psychological Impact 
on Militant Groupsin South and Cen- 
tral Asia.” Harvard fellow Hassan 


Abbas, will deliver a talk on the afore- 
“mentioned subject. Abbas, who 


served asa Staff Officerin Prime Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto’s government in 


Pakistan from 1994-5, will address. 


the effects of the U.S. war on Iraq on 
both inter and intra-state tensions in 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. 
There will also be Pakistani finger 
foods. For more information, e-mail 
JHUPSA@jhu.edu. | http:// 
www.jhubarnstormers.com. - 


/ 


OFF CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller Mu- 
sical Show: The Washington, D.C.- 
based theatre Arena Stage proudly 
presents a performance of Murray 
Horowitz’ and Richard Maltby, Jr.’s, 
Ain't Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller 
Musical Show, directed by Kenny 
Robertson, with music by Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. This play will take place 
in Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 


formation, call 202-554-9066. 


7:30 p.m. Song Recital on the Piano: 
Reynaldo Reyes will perform pieces 


by Hess, Kasilas and Santiago this 


evening. Tickets are only $5 for stu- 
dents with valid ID. This performance 
will take place in the Stephens Hall 
Theater of Towson University. For 
more information, call 410-704-6055 
or e-mail Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Too Many Sopranos at 
Towson University: Watch as “four 
divas arrive at the Pearly Gates only 
to find that they must first audition to 
getinto the heavenly choir. There just 
are simply not enough men in the 
choirs of heaven to make a good bal- 
ance. Only one of the divas can get in, 
that is, unless they go to hell and re- 
deem the souls of a few good men. 
This comic opera in two acts is pre- 
sented fully staged complete with 
cherubs, too many sopranos and 
some tenors” thrownin for some good 
measure. Tickets are only $5 for stu- 
dents. This performance will take 
place in the Stephens Hall Theater of 
Towson University. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-704-6055 or e-mail 
Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 





Monday, April 14. 
ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. JHU Laby-. 
rinth: Feeling stressed out? Take the 
time to walk through the Labyrinth, 
locatedin the SDS room of the Mattin 
Center. For more information, con- 


tact Assistant Chaplain Kathy 


Schnurr at kschnurr@jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. Documentary Screening 
at Hodson: Visit Hodson 210 to wit- 
ness Better Luck Tomorrow, one of 
the “hottest new independent films 


recently made.” For more informa- 
tion, e-mail iac@jhu.edu. 


8:00pm. Leslea Newman at JHU: 


Visit the Great Hall in Levering Union 
this evening to hear Lesléa Newman, 
author of Heather Has Two Mommies, 
The Femme Mystique, Out of the Closet 
and Nothing to Wear, amongst other 
works. Newman is set to discuss some 


of the many controversies surround- 
ing her books and the issues of ho- 
mophobia, censorship and family val- 
ues for the twenty-first century. For 
more information, e-mail 
dsaga@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Opera Etudes: The perfor- 
mance is to be held at Peabody’s 
Friedberg Hall. Admissionis free. For 
more information, call 410-659-8100. 


Tuesday, April 15 





ON CAMPUS 


'5:30pm. The Controversial Patrick 


Webb at JHU: Visit the Mattin Cen- 
ter Room 101 to see Patrick Webb, 
one of this country’s most accom- 
plished, yet controversial, figurative 
painters. Webb is set to speak about 
his work in a slide lecture entitled, 
“Punchinello and Self.” For more in- 
formation, e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Free Begin- 
ner Salsa Lessons: Where else can 
you find free lessons on howto salsa 
like the rest of ‘em? Come to the 
Great Hall in Levering for today’s 
lessons. No experience necessary. 
There is a $20 fee for non-under- 
graduates, so be sure to bring your 
J-Card. For more information, e- 
mail Cristina at 


.Rosa629@yahoo.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Music Honors Recital: 
Watch as award winning music stu- 
dents from Towson University 
present their pieces this evening. 
This .event is free and open to the 
general public. This performance 
will take place in the Harold J. 
Kaplan Concert Hall of Towson 


‘University. For more information, 


call 410-704-6055 or e-mail Sedonia 
Martin at smartin@towson.edu. 


8:15 p.m. Classical Guitar En-. 
semble: Come out for an evening of 
music. This evening, students from 
Towson University will “perform 
selected classical works for three 
and four guitars as well as popular 
jazz repertoire, including voice and 
solo guitar. This event is free and 


open to the general public. This 


performance will take place in the 
Harold J. Kaplan Concert Hall of 
Towson University. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-6055 or e- 
mail Sedonia Martin at 
smartin@towson.edu. 





Wednesday, April 16 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m.- 1:00 p.m. Shakespeare’s 
Spirited Women at Hopkins: This 
“dramatic performance will be done 
by Cherie Weinert, as she brings to 
life passionate and strong minded 
heroines made popular by 
Shakespeare.” Weinert is set to por- 

tray Lady MacBeth, Juliet, Viola and 
others this afternoon. This event will 

be held in Shriver Hall and is part of 
the Wednesday Noon Series, spon- 

sored by the Office of Special Events. 

It is co-sponsored by Theatre 

Hopkins. For more information, 

call 410-516-7157 or e-mail 
specialevents@jhu.edu. 


3:00pm. Study Abroad Informa- 
tion Session: Wanda Dutton from 
the School for International Train- 
ing with specials semester programs 
throughout the world will be in the 
conference room of Academic Ad- 
vising in Garland Hall to answer all 
of your questions. For more infor- 
mation, contact Ruth Aranow at 
raranow@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.advising.jhu.edu. 


8:00pm. Artist Daphne Scholinski 
Visits JHU: Daphne Scholinski, 
currently an artist in Washington 
D.C., has appeared on such televi- 
sion shows as 20/20, Dateline and 
Today to discuss her experiences 
with adolescent psychiatric abuse. 
She is the winner ofa Lambda Liter- 
ary Award and is currently a finalist 
for a Books for a Better Life Award. 
This event will take place in the Clip- 
per Room. For more information, 
e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Master of 
Fine Arts Thesis Presentation: 

Watch as Dawn Cochran exhibits 

her paintings, up for final thesis re- 

view. This exhibit will take place in 

the University Union Art Gallery of 
Towson University. Admission is 

free to this event. For more infor- 

mation, call 410-704-6055 or e-mail 

Sedonia Martin at 

smartin@towson.edu. 


12:30 p.m. — 2:00 p.m. University 
Ethics Seminar: Attend this semi- 
nar at the University of Baltimore’s 
Thumel Business Center, where 
guest speaker Robert Rubinson will © 


presenta lecture entitled, “Current 


Debates in Legal Ethics: Confidens 

tiality and Beyond.” Rubinson — 
serves as an assistant professor of 

law as the School of Law and 

Hoffberger Center Senior Fellow. 

For more information, call 410-837- 

5379 or 410-837-5324, 
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THE CONCERTSQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





. Is there anything more satisfying than checking out your favor- 
ite band live in concert? The exhilarating thrill of crowd surfing, 
the blood, sweat, and tears in the mosh pit, and the enjoyment of 
hearing that favorite song being encored while you rock out with 
your 4000 newest best friends. This week’s quiz tests your knowl- 
edge of these live performances that we hold so near to our hearts. 

Get your answers in by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring them 
in to the Gatehouse, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill out 
the quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). 

The winner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 
So just fill out the quiz and win $10 worth of stuff. I used to rock 
‘nrollall night and party every day. Then it was every other day. 
Now I’m lucky if I can find a half hour a week in which to get 
funky. 

1. Contrary to their claim of being ‘the end all of music,’ MTV 
did not create 
concerts. However, 
they do support 
them heavily, and 
have gone so far 
as to sponsor 
their own tours 
and feature many 
live perfor- 
mances on their 
networks. One 
band benefited so 
much from the 
MTV airplay they 
received that they 
ascended from performing on the MTV Video Music Award 
Pre-game show in 1999 to headlining the 2000 version with 
the same song. The 2000 show saw this band perform amidst 
a sea of midgets, fireworks, and confetti. What band per- 
formed during this spectacle and what was the song called? 

2. Perhaps the most famous concert of all time was the 
Woodstock Festival of 1969. Three days of Peace, Love, and Music 
saw drug addled hippies running around upstate New York half 
naked and catching musical acts like The Who, Sha-Na-Na, 

Santana, Janis Joplin, and, of course, Jimi Hendrix. The cost of the 
festival was around $3.3 million with $1.7 million collected from 
the $18 dollar tickets. After promoters realized they couldn’t 
handle the mass of people showing up, the event was declared free. 
How many people are estimated to have attended Woodstock 
(Keeping in mind there were only 600 Port-o-Pottys on 
site)? 

3. Now that Woodstock is a legendary piece of pop culture, it’s 
free to be spoofed, such as in the hilarious Wayne’s World 2. In the 
movie, the ghost of Jim Morrison tells Wayne to put ona concert 
in Aurora, Illinois called Waynestock, saying “If you book them, 
they will come.” So besides Wayne’s girlfriend Cassandra’s band 
“Crucial Taunt”, what groups did Wayne line up for the show 
(three bands)? Note: Old man fashioning a kayak out of a log 
doesn’t count. 

4. Woodstock also spawned two sequels: the 1994 and 1999 
versions. While the 25th anniversary 94 show went off without a 


LUMBIA.EDU 
HISTORY/BRINKLEY/ 
Woodstock 1969: Peace, love and music. 





hitch, the 99 version of Peace, Love, and Music turned into a 
nightmare. Held on an abandoned army base, Woodstock °99 
featured three days of intense heat, insanely high water prices, 
poor bathroom conditions, and some incendiary sets from acts 
like Korn, Limp Bizkit, DMX, and Kid Rock. This combination of 
factors led to rapes, vandalism, arrests, and eventually arson on 
the third day. What band headlined the last day, ironically playing 
their hit cover of the song “Fire” as people burned down vendor 
booths around them? 

5. In the mid ‘90s, grunge and alternative music were all the 
rage. This led to one of the most popular and successful of the 
ongoing tour festivals: Lollapolooza. It 
returns this summer with Incubus, and 
Audioslave despite previous rumors and 
doubts. In a memorable episode of The 
Simpsons, Homer joined the Smashing 
Pumpkins, Cypress Hill, and Sonic 
Youth on “Hullabolooza” as a member 
of the freak show, witha talent for taking 
a cannonball to the gut. What item did 
Homer purchase when he arrived at the 
first concert of the episode? 

6. Taking the summer touring festival 
that much further, the Van’s Warped 
Tour combines punk music with freak 
shows and extreme sports competitions. 
Last year the innovative tour hit the road 
with no less than five stages and over 
two dozen bandsat each stop. Introduc- 
ing bands like Sublime, Sum 41, and 
even hip hop act D12 to the world, the Warped Tour also 
reintroduced a band in Summer 2000. After not performing 
together since August ‘97, this band played a few warm-up 
shows under the moniker “Goat Punishment” before bursting 
back on the scene by headlining the June ‘00 Warped: Tour 
dates. What’s the name’of this alt-rock band? 

7. Summer concert tours aren’t all about guitar solos and side- 
show freaks. In fact, for a few years girls had their very own folk 
rock festival 
called the Lilith 
Fair. With acts 
like the Indigo 


Girls, Sheryl 
Crow, Dixie 
Chicks, and Lisa 


Loeb, from 1996- 
1999 the Fair 
was a paradise 
for women 
SPU Sere re) 
songwriters. Lilith 
Fair was the 
brainchild of 
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Sarah McLaughlin performs at Lilith Fair. 


what singer/songwriter/tour headliner? 

8. Notall concerts turn outas happy and lovingas the Lilith Fair. 
On December 6, 1969, The Rolling Stones played a show at the 
Altamont Speedway in San Francisco. Inasomewhat wacky move, 
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Part of the excitement of alive concert is feeling the vibe of 
the crowd. Green Day is so 1994. 


the Stones hired infamous biker gang Hell’s Angels to act as 
security on the suggestion of Jerry Garcia (of opening act Grateful 
Dead). A battle broke out between the crowd and the Angels with 
at least 4 fatalities, one of which was captured by a film crew 
documenting the tour. What was the name of the documentary 
that resulted? 

9. Ever notice how concert tickets cost a lot of money? That’s 
thanks in no small part to the stranglehold Ticketmaster has on the 
industry. Many artists make a lot of their dough on the road. The 
Ozzfest earned $24.5 million last year, but that’s chump 
change. Compare that to the $66 million Elton John and Billy Joel 
made, or the $90 million raked in 
by the aforementioned Rolling 
Stones. According to Billboard 
Boxscores, how much money 
did number one touring act of 
2002 Paul McCartney bring in 
from his tours of America, 
Mexico, and Japan? | 

10. Finally, some concerts are 
just indelibly etched in the an- 
nals of time for one reason or 
another. This is usually because 
of some sort of crazy incident 
involving the band. Jim 
Morrison was arrested for inde- 
cent exposure during a Doors 
concert in Florida. Who could 
forget Ozzy Osbourne biting the 
head off a bat on stage? One re- 
ally nutty frontman was Blind Melon’s infamous Shannon 
Hoon. Frequently drugged up during his shows, Hoon would 
eventually overdose and die before Blind Melon reached its full 
artistic potential. During one infamous incident at a °94 con- 
cert in Vancouver where Blind Melon was opening for Lenny 
Kravitz, a drunken Hoon undressed and urinated on the crowd. 
He was arrested after the show for public nudity and commit- 
ting an indecent act. What holiday did this infamous show take 
place on? 

Bonus: Name as many Woodstock 94 bands as you can ... 
and go! 

Last week’s quiz was won by the amazing and beautiful Erin 
Mulkearns. Come to the Gatehouse on a Tuesday or Wednes- 
day evening to claim your prize. 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 

1. Cancer of the Jaw 

2. Alcohol 

3. Mint, Orange, Banana, Strawberry, Grape, Cola, 
Chocolate, Vanilla 

4, Get Naked 

5. Doggystle 

6. Barney Gumbel 

7. Man on top 

8. Baltimore, MD 

9. Philadelphia 76er’s and L.A. Lakers 
10. Masofact 
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